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3E^.  PROi^LEiyiS  OF  ADQLiiiSCEKT  LIITS 
AS  FOUliJD'  liJ  PAoTORAL  SERVICE 

Chapter  I 
The  Realism  of  Sex  I.ial adjustment 
Any  pastor,  who  is  at  al±  related  to  tiie  life  of  young 
people  todc.y,  Icnov/s  that  there  are  numerous  unsolved  problems 
arising  out  of  sex  desire.     He  f..els  the  need  of  a  more  adequate 
understanding  of  these  problems-;     Thus  v/hat  is  presented  here 
is  a  scientific  investigation  into  the  problems  of  se:' ;  and 
after  due  consio.eri;/tion  htis  been  given  to  these  problems,  in 
their  varied  forms,   I  hcove  attempted  to  find  the  v;ays  that  lead 
to  v/i^olesome  living  in  the  adolescent  period.     'hat  the  pastor 
has  had  to  offer  youth  has  been  inadequate  for  its  needs.  The 
pastor's  failure,  together  v/ith  the  failure  of  t.i..;e  ho-..e,  school, 
and  society  at  large,  has  brought  the  problem  of  sex  maladjust- 
ment to  the  attention  of  everyone,   even  to  adolescents  therj- 
selves. 

Break  \7ith  Tradition 

Traditions,  both  in  religion  and  social  custcia,  have  lost 
much  of  their  pov/er  to  control  the  conduct  of  youth. 

The  adolescent  period  is  t::ie  time  v/hen  the  break  occurs. 
It  has  alv/ays  been  a  time  of  struggle  for  liberty.     Old  ways 
of  doing  and  ac  oing  are  challenged,  but  not  so  successful3.y 
as  in  the  last  tv/enty  years.    7/alter  Lippniann  believes  that 


Did  authority  has  been  completely  throvm  off.    He  speaks  of  thos 
r;ho  "break  with  tradition  as  "prisoners  who  have  "been  released," 
md  he  adds,   "they  ou^ht  to  he  happy.        ^here  are  no  conven. 
tions,  no  oahus,  no  gods,  priests,  fathers  or  revelations  which 
:hey  inust  accept;  yet  with  all  these  things  gone.  Youth  is  left 
t;ith  a  feeling  of  emptiness,  a  lack  of  something  to  make  life 
neaningful.     The  result  is  chaos  in  the  realm  of  morals. 

The  rehellion,  argues  IJr.  Lippmann,   is  carried  on  without 
aith  even  in  the  rehellion.     i_e  cites  Ij?.  Canhy's  statement 
io  the  effect  that  "at  the. age  of  seven  children  have  seen 
through  their  parents  and  have  characterized  them  in  a  phrase. 
At  fourte:.n  they  have  seen  througli  morality  and  stepped  over 
it.    At  twenty  they  have  lost  respect  for  the  home  town,  and 
it  twenty- one  they  have  discovered  that  our  social  system  is 
ridiculous.     At  tv/enty- thre tiie  autobiography  ends  because  the 
uthor  has  run  through  society  to  date  and  does  not  Imov/  what 
bo  do  next." 

'.7e  s-e  the/t  the  breei:  v/ith  tradition  here  extends  much 
Turther  ohan  the  sphere  of  sex,  although  sex  is  included.  ..jr. 
Stanley  High    has  written  intelligently  about  the  religious 
revolt  of  modern  youth.    That  youth  has  revolted  from  tradition- 
al religion  one  cajinot  doubt.     ITor  is  the  revolt  without  poss- 
ibilities for  future  good.     But  at  tne  present  a  problem  of 
control  arises  that  relates  itself  definitely  to  the  sex  life 
of  a.dolescents .    For  adolescents  have  been  able  to  control  the 
expression  of  sex,  in  a  large  measure,  through  reli.^ious  faith. 


J  A  Preface  to  Morals,  p  7 . 
Ibid,  p  17. 

The_  .^^evolt  of 
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But  the  author ity  v/lio  supilies  us  with  our  mo::t  pertinent 
daua  is  jud'-e  Ben  Lindccy,   Jud^e  of  the  juvenile  Court  of  Den- 
ver for  more  tha^n  a  quarter  of  a-  century.     ITo  modern  man  has 
iDeen  more  assailed  for  his  vievrs  on  sex  than  this  judge,  Quite 
often  he  has  "been  misunderstood.    He  has  honestly  faced  the 
prolDlem  of  se::  in  its  realism,  and  while  v/e  do  not  find  our- 
selves in  ap/reement  with  all  of  his  theories,  v/e  do  recognize 
him  as  somev/hat  of  a  -oioneer  in  this  field,  and  are  v/illing  to 
accept  a  good  share  of  his  data  for  further  study ."^ 

Judge  Lindsey  is  not  comical  in  regard  to  youth's  prololems 
although,  they  are  many  and  deeply  entangled.    Pie  does  not  give 
us  a  stntistical  taDle  of  sex  maladjustment.    He  does,  however, 
cite  many  ernes,   typical  of  v/hich  is  that  of  Helen,     She  had 
had  very   .io.le  contact  with  hoys,   and  through  her  m-.turing  looy 
hunger,  a  ylot  was  laid  for  her  to  go  with  a  young  man  for  a 
ride  escaping  during  school  hours.     She  was  found  hy  the  school 
principal  trying  to  escape.     The  youri'^-  man  vjho  called  for  her 
was  not  kno.m  "CO  the  school  hut  it  was  evident  chat  he  was 
seel:ing  the  girl  solely  for  sex  intercourse.     Judge  Lindsey 
wrices  that  Helen's  case  is  one  of  many  hundreds  that  he  has 
dealt  with  since  the  foui.ding  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  jjenver, 

twenty- five  years  a.go. 

one  re..son  vmy  one  car...ot  get  at  the  number  of  persons 

v/ho  are  sexually  proi.iiscuous  is  the  fact  that  only  a  few  -get 
caught."     one  nooed  i^enver  athlete  told  the  judge  that  90;?  of 
^.L.j.  ^jsociates  had  se:aia.l  experience,  hut  only  ahout  one  in 
ten  is  discovered. 


1  See  his  Revolt  of  ^.odern  Youth  and  The  Gompanjonate  I.!arriage. 
The  Revolt  oi  Hodcrn  Youth,  p  29 . 


One  other  citation  from  these  court  records  will  put  the 
problem  -before  us  vividly.  The  complete  record  of  495  ^irls 
dealt  v^ith  in  one  year  v/as  kept.  All  of  these  had  been  invol- 
ved in  illicit  sex  relations.  Each  girl  volunteered  the  names 
of  all  the  youth  of  her  acquaintance  v/hom  she  knew  to  allow  sex 
intercourse.  The  number  of  names  thus  obtained  averaged  tv/enty 
for  the  group  of  495,  This  indicates  that  only  one  in  t./entv 
Vfho  v/ere  violating  the  sexual  code  were  discovered  by  the  courc, 
and  it  further  points  to  the  fact  that  there  were  nearly  10,000 
Youth  in  the  city  of  Denver  (  a  city  of  500,00  population)  v/ho 
had  illicit  sex  relations  in  a  single  year. 

In  any  event  an  astonishing  number  of  young  peoT)le  are 
sexually  proiniScuous ,    This  seems  to  be  the  pastor's  greatest 
problem  as  he  is  ca,lled  upon  to  help  Yougu.  find  its  way  through 
the  adolescent  period,    \7e  shall  sec,  hOY/ever,  that  there  are 
other  very  personal  problems  such  as  homosexuality,  mstur- 
bation,  petting,  and  the  like,  which  conspire  to  iiiake  the  time 
of  adolescence  one  3f  particular  disorder  and  lack  of  control. 

Causes  Commonly  Assigned 
The  causes  for  the  present  moral  cha.os,  in  regard  to  sex, 
have  been  explained  in  ::-:;:aiy  ways.     Of  course  the  proble::is  of 
sex  are  old.     The  real  cause  -je  shall  consider  in  another 
chanter,  but  here  we  aim  to  glance  at  factors  in  the  situation 
which  have  lessened  control, 

V/'ar 

Back  of  all  the  causes,  war  is  ^nost  frequently  mentioned, 


Lindsey,  Pen.  3..  Op.  cit.  pp  66-79 


not  that  it  intensified  the  sex  impulse,  but  that  it  made  us 
caxeless  of  control.     Probably  the  war  had  some  influence  in 
shaping  the  deep  disillusionraent  to  v/hich  lEr ,  Lippmann  refers.^ 
The  v/ar  invaded  every  sphere  of  man's  life.    A  poct-v/ar  v/orld 
is  alv;ays  pursued  by  the  spectre  of  lust  in  its  lov/est  form. 

A  highly  recognized  authority  in  our  field  writes  that 
"it  is  in  the  field  of  sexual  relationships  that  the  war  has 
T;Tought  its  greatest  influence  on  the  life  of  the  adolescent, 
hov/ever,  in  all  its  phases,  it  has  tended  to  reduce  the  love- 
life  of  humanity  to  its  more  primitive  levels,  and  thus  has 
retarded  im:neasurably  the  realization  of  the  higher  ideals  of 
love  Y/hich  is  the  next  logical  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race."'" 

It  is  v/ith  these  forces  of  lust,  disillusionnient  and 
laxity  of  control,   that  v/ere  released  by  the  war,  that  the 
leaders  of  Youth  inust  cope.    But  there  axe  other  factors  to 
be  considered.     The  industrialization  of  life  has  m^.de  sex 
problems  more  acute.     The  change  in  the  manner  of  living  has 
brought  a  break  dovm  in  youth's  ideals,     -"ider  contacts  in 
the  fai'-iily  circles,  the  school,  sjid  outside  in  the  great 
society  ha.ve  tended  to  stimulate  the  existing  craving  for 
direct  sex  expression. 

Family  Pi s organiz3.t i on 

Family  disorganization  must  be  placed  near  the  top  of 
the  list  of  general  causes.    Authorities,   in  the  past  few 
aecades,  have  been  carefully  following  the  facts  of  family 


^A  Preface  to  Idbrals ,  p  14. 

Blancha.rd,  Phil  lis     The  a^^t 

,  ^ni...Lis,   ine  Adolescent  Girl,  p  214. 
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decay.     Groves,   one  of  the  most  competent  of  these,  writes  that 
'•the  statistical  study  of  Professor  Oghurn  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  considerahle  and  incretising  disorganization  of  the 
family.     The  jpredicajnent  of  the  modern  fsunily  is  revealed  hy 
our  divorce  rate,  hut  startling  as  is  this  expression  of  family 
difficulty,  it  does  not  mea-sure  faitiily  failure,""^    He  notes 
that  v;here  the  faanily  is  hanging  together  it  is  experiencing 
a  gres.t  deal  of  trouhle,  ajid  the  a^tmosphere  thus  provided  con- 
duces to  delinquency  in  all  moral  phases. 

There  is  a  greater  percentage  of  broken  homes  among  child- 
less couples,  hut  it  is  estimated  that  forty  per  cent  of  famr- 

2 

ilies  affected  hy  divorce  have  children.      80,000  is  given  as 

a  fair  calculation  of  the  numher  of  children  in  these  "broken 

homes. '^^    In  some  groups  eighty  per  cent  of  the  young  criminals 

o 

come  from  hroicen  homes. 

Other  moral  problems  arise  in  acute  form  hecause  of  faiiiily 
disintegrations.    Youth  is  often  left  in  the  critical  period 
of  life  to  fight  alone,   or  is  taken  to  relatives  sjid  friends 
who  are  not  alv/ays  competent.     Often  young  hoys  and  girls  are 
carried  av/ay  to  institutions  v/here  little  attention  can  he 
given  to  personal  character  and  emotional  development  which 
would  prepare  them  for  a  normal  and  wholesome  life  and  where 
the  hunger  for  love  reniains  unsatisfied. 

The  Sale  of  Contraceptives 

To  a  greater  extent  than  v/e  realize,   the  sale  of  contrar- 
ceptives  ha,s  increased  extra- marital  intirjiacies .    There  v/as 


1  Groves  and  Oghurn,  American  Liarriage  and  Family  Relationship 
flhid,  pp  251- 5;3.  JTim. 
^Joi^nsen,  Julia  E.,  Iviarriage  and  Divorce,  pp  XII-XIII. 


a  time  when  control  of  the  sex  urge  v/as  fostered  throu^jh  feax. 
Girls  v/ho  would  have  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  by  "bein,^^  socially 
ostracized,   tended  to  restrict  their  sex  experiences.  The 
young  man  also  realized  the  danger, 

Hov/  this  danger  is  lairgely  "banished  by  the  development 
of  scienciiic  methods  of  preventing  conception,  which  have  been 
made  procurcible  by  nearly  everyone.     To  be  sure,   there  is  a 
federal  law. that  aims  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  contraceptives 
but  it  has  been  evaded.     The  government  assumes  that  it  v/ould 
be  unv/ise  to  interfere  \7ith  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease 
and  hence  allov/s  the  sale  of  protective  devices  that  are  used 
to  prevent  conception,    i^any  products  a.re  advertised  and  sold 
a.s  aids  to  "feminine  hygiene."    Drug  stores  handle  a  large 
collection  of  a.rticles  designed  to  prevent  conception  and  they 
sell  them  to  v/homever  cs.lis,  without  asking  questions. 

Y/ith  contraceptives  readily  available,  Youth  enters  into 
sex  intercourse  v/ithout  fear  of  the  consequences.     Sex  imiiior- 
ality  hs.s  stes,dily  increased  since  the  market  became  flooded 
Ydth  birth  control  supplies,  ajid  we  have  not  yet  found  a  v/ay 
to  restrict  sables  to  only  married  couples  in  neod.  Thus 
society  is  faced  with  a  real  problem  in  finding  an  adequate 
means  for  the  control  of  this  traffic. 

Cheap  Literature 

In  addition  to  all  these  we  must  noc  forget  the  hc.voc 
wrought  in  grov/ing  persons  by  the  flood  of  cheap  fiction  of 
a  sexual  na.ture  tha^t  has  come  into  the  nev/s  stands. 
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Reading  this  low  form  of  liter,  ture  is  in  sorae  cases  suffici- 
ent to  i'iiBXe  sexual  perverts  out  of  normal  persons.     It  over- 
stimulates  the  sex  na,ture  by  recounting  sex  indulgences  and 
by  pictures  of  sex  situations  in  Y/hich  the  reader  is  lead  to 
parti cipaoe  vica,riously .     Desires  are  aroused  and  expression 
is  sought  in  v/ays  disastrous  to  a^doiescen  bs . 

-he  lloti on  Picture 
It  is  a  common  complaint,  among  s.ll  persons  interested  in 
youth,  ths^t  the  motion  picture  industry  v/orks  havoc  in  the 
mora.l  life.     Censorships  have  he.d  vogues,  hut  there  has  "been 
a  v/ay  of  puoting  sex- exploiting  pictures  on  the  screen  in  spit 
of  everything. 

The  tremendous  influence  of  motion  T')ictures  has  "been  gen- 
erally recognizea,   out  quite  recently  there  have' "been  exper- 
im.ents  carried  on  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  this  influ- 
ence.   As  educators  v/ould  not  experiment  with  pictures  that 
v/ere  oelieved  to  he  harmful,  the  better  pictures  have  been 
chosen  to  be  shovm  to  adolescents.     I  v/ir3h  to  bring  the  import- 
ant facoo  of  one  of  these  enterprises,  conducted  by  Ruth  C. 
Petersen,^ of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  aim  was  to  measure  the  effect  of  motion  pictures  upon 
the  social  attitudes  of  high  school  students.     The  measurement 
Y/as  done  by  mesjis  of  a  carefully  v/orlced-out  atcitude  scale. 
A  high  school  stuu.enc  body  was  then  chosen  and  a  test  to  ascer- 
tain s'pecific  a/ttitudes  v/as  given  before  tiie  picture,  Y/hich 
dealt  v/ith  these  specific  attitudes,  v/as  shovm.     iifter  the 


See  Developing  Attitudes  in  Chil 


dren,  x^p  84-1j6. 


• 


picture,  the  i^zhaq  aL.itude  scale  v/as  used  and  atcitude  changes 
wore  noted.     The  test  consisted  of  state^aents  about  an  issue 
in  question,  varying  fro.u  very  niuch  in  favor  of,   to  very  much 
opposed  to  something.    Attitudes  tov/ard  nationality,  race, 
crime  and  the  punishi.ient  of  criminals  ¥/ere  measurea  by  these 
experiments.     Suitable  pictures,  by  v/iiich  is  meant  socially 
beneficial,  Y7ere  procured  for  the  purpose  of  developing  favor- 
able attitudes. 

The  first  experiment  v/as  conducted  in  Geneva,  Illinois, 
Y/ith  students  of  grades  seven  to  tv/elve.      .ic  picture  shovm 
v/as  "Pour  Sons,"  v/hic.  porcrs^^ed  sons  on  both  sides  of  the  war, 
Germans  sjid  Allies.     Petersen  virices  that  "the  children  were 
definitely  more  fa.vorable  to  the  'Jeririans  after  seeing  the 
picture .  ■' 

In  another  similar  experiment,  the  -Street  of  Chance,'' 
depicting  a  goj:ibler*s  career,  was  shov/n  and  the  altitudes  to- 
v/ard  gambling  becaiiie  more  serious.     Thus  "'Street  of  Chance' 
ma,y  be  said  to  liave  a  socially  approved  effect."       In  another 
instance  a  film,  "Son  of  God's,"  friendly  to  Chinese  culture, 
v;as  shovrn  sjid  the  shift  in  a.ttitudes  of  the  180  students  v/ho 
saw  it  v/as  definitely  observable. 

7i th  reference  to  war  the  poimlar  picture  "All  Q,uiet  On 

the  'Testern  Front,"  v/as  presented  to  214  children  of  grades 

nine  to  tv/elve  inclusive.     Our  author  v/ri  i:es  that  the  children 

shov/ed  a  very  definite  change  in  attitude  tov/ard  v/ar  as  a 

3 

result  of  seeing  the  picture. 


^Mdffjs?"''^  C.,  Op.  Cit.  P  88. 
Ibid,  p  98, 


These  illustrations  indicate  the  influence  of  motion 
pictures.     One  other  interesting  aspect  of  this  research  v/as 
that  the  saiue  tests  were  applied  five  months  and  eighteen  month 
after  the  shov/ing  of  the  picture.     The  results  were  still  appar- 
ent.    It  is  estima/bed  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  attitude 
change  remained  permanently  with  the  child.     This  remark  is 
added  at  the  close:     "It  is  highly  prohahle  that  motion  pic- 
tures could  he  found  which  v/ould  affect  attitudes  tov/ard  sex, 
ma.rriage,   divorce,   oirth  control  or  illegitimacy."^ 

As  a  fact,  such  pictures  are  on  the  market.    But  the  in- 
deliDle  attitudes  they  inculcate  are  those  which  v/ork  for  the 
undoing  of  Youth.     Since  single  pictures  v/ere  found  to  have 
the  effect  indicated  oy  these  experiments,  how  much  greater 
must  he  the  effect  of  many  pictures,  hearing  on  the  ssuae  theme, 
U!;on  adolescent  life,   especially  v/hen  they  are  related  to  the 
free  expression  of  the  sex  urge,    "'hen  one  realizes  v/hat  has 
he  en  going  on  to  breal-c  dovrn  the  principles  of  moral  integrity 
ana  of  a  continent  life,  he  wonders  why  \.e  have  any  control 
at  all  in  tne  moral  life  of  Youth. 


1 

Petersen,  Ruth  C,   Op.  Cit,  p  105. 
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Chapter  II 

Analysis  of  the  Sex  Ur.  e  and  Its  Significance 
li'or  the  Ylhole  Personality 


The  Boundary  of  the  Period 

7/hat  do   ve  mean  when  we  rnake  reference  to  the  period  of 

adolescence?    The  word  in  its  Latin  derivation  Lieans  'to  grov.- 

to  rnaturity,'     "Beginning  with  puberty,  adolescence  is  usually 

considered  arbitryxily  and  purely  for  convenience  as  including 

the  years  from  twelve  to  tv/enty."'''    Pratt,  hov/ever,  v/oula  ex- 

2 

tend  the  period  to  eiiiorace  tne  tv/enty- fifth  year.       It  is  a 
fact  also  that  puberty,  especially  in  girls,  may  occur  before 
the  a'::e  of  twelve,  but  twelve  is  considered  early. 

It  hc.s  been  coirmion  to  speak  of  the  rather  sudden  appear- 
ance of  new  tri,its  and  Tjov/ers  a,t  puberty  as  though  this  period 
v/ere  almost  wholly  unrelated  to  childhood.    But  life  is  con- 
tinuous, and  in  normal  cases,   it  does  not  initiate  sudden, 
uncaused  changes.    As  one  a.uthority  v/rites:     "It  must  be  em- 
phasized thc.t  puberty  creates  nothing  nev/,  but  merely  brings 

3 

to  light  trends  that  v/ere  already  existent."       Grov/th,  however, 


P 


roceeds  at  a  faster  rate  during  adolescence. 


Physical  Characteristics 
The  beginning  of  the  period  is  quite  clearly  marked,  oth- 
erwise -.ve  should  be  uno.ble  to  detect  it.     In  general,  we  note 
a  sudden  increa.-.e  in  height,  weight,  size  of  ,-rms,  legs,  hands. 


"^Richmond,  ".'innifred,  V.,  The  Adolescent  Boy,  pp  31-32. 


feet,   etc,       Vithin  one  yea.r  the  r^ero 


on  may  gain  tv/enty  to  thir- 
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ty  pounds  in  v/eipiit  and  niay  grov/  from  four  to  six  inches  LallerJ 
Girls  grow  more  rapidly  than  boys  up  to  the  fourteenth  year, 
after  this  hoys  fiTow  the  faster. 

Here  specifically,   the  bodily  qualitices  of  niasculinity  anc^ 
feminity  appear.     The  girl's  voice  becomes  more  refined,  the 
body  develops  grace.     The  boy's  voice  soon  gets  heavier.  The 
organs  of  sex  are  speeded  in  their  growth.    Kair  begins  to  form 
on  the  pubic  region  and  in  the  armpits.     In  the  boy  the  beard 
begins  to  form  on  the  face,  and  he  objects  to  being  called  girl- 
ish, while  the  girls  is  not  ai-  antagonistic  toward  the  boy. 

The  sex  organs,  furthermore,  become  capable  of  functions. 
The  testicles  of  the  inale  produce  the  sperm  cells,  and  the^^  may 

be  given  off  during  sleep,  u.ider  the  stimulation  of  a  sexual 

2 

dream.     Tne  process  is  called  "nocturnal  emission."       In  fact 
this  is  the  one  be^^t  proof  that  pubercy  has  arrived.     In  the 
girl,  puberty  is  marked  by  tne  appearance  of  the  menstrual 
flo¥/.     It  is  evidence  that  the  body  is  capable  of  reproduction 
]?or  ovulation  is  associated  v/ith  menstruation,  although  author- 
ities do  not  iJioY/  that  the  latter  directly  follows  the  former. 


Personality  Disturbance 
It  is  precisely  at  this  time  that  the  personality  of  Youti 
not  as  yet  firmly  integrated,  becomes  disturbed.     The  bones  anc^ 
muscles  are  grov/ing,  making  physical  balance  difficult.  But 
more  than  this,  new  energies  are  being  released  making  for  tur-| 
moil  Y/ithin.    Tracy  v/rites  that  "the  period  may  be  described 


See  Thorn,  D.A.,  IJormal  Youth  and  t+c  -r^ 

Il^id,  pp  14. IB.  — -  — -  ^  ^^-^a^  .^^loblems,  p  16. 


as  years  of  unstable  eqaili"brium, "-^    It  is  a  time  of  inarticu- 
late  desire.    Thrills  are  sought  in  everything  youth  undertakes 

Uev/  Mental  Pov/ers 
Sex  seems  to  he  connected  v/ith  mentality,  just  hov/  c'Jid  to 
v/hat  extent,  v/e  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say.    Beginning  \7ith 
puherty  the  intellect  is  stepped  up  in  development.     Powers  of 
reason,  of  seeing  relationships,  ^.hilty  to  form  judgment  (if 
very  hastily  formed],   and  other  mental  functions  appear.  In 
the  f  ir'^  t  chapter  I  remarked  ahout  the  break  v/ith  tradition. 
The  fact  is  probably  caused  by  these  nev/  pov/ers  v/e  are  here 
discussing,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  youth  superficially  to 
examine  a  thing  sjid  throv;  it  aside  as  useless  to  its  purx)Ose 
in  finding  the  meaixing  of  life. 

Priiiiitive  j/uber ty  Ordeals 
So  soon  as  the  children  in  primitive  society  rrave  signs  of 
puberty,  preparation  v/as  made  for  their  initiation  into  the 
rights  of  maturity.    Thus  as  Thorn  says,  in  primitive  life, 
"there  is  no  period  of  adolescence.    A  child  remains  a  child 
until  puberty  and  then,  as  definitely  as  if  he  crossed  a  thresh 
old,  he  becomes  en  adult.""    Richmond  makes  essentially  the 
same  statement  and  she  further  describes  some  of  these  pubertal 
ordeals,  which  are  largely  sexual  in  nature.    After  the  initi- 
ation the  boy  may  marry  or  otherv/ise  attach  himself  to  the  sex 
life  of  the  opposite  sex."^ 

Since  in  a  civilized  society  the  period  betv/een  puberty 
and  marriage  tends  to  lengthen,  problems  of  sex  control  are 
intensified.    This  creates  almost  all  of  the  adolescent  prob- 


^  The  Psycho lo.g:y  of  Adolescence,  p  34. 

„  Thorn,  D.A.,  ::ormal  Youth         Its.  Everyday  T^r 


ob  lo::i:: , 


Kichmonc.,    /innifred,  v.,    'he  Adolescent  J3oy,  p  7. 
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lems,  since  there  is  no  outlet  for  sex  ener^-  the  or:Q;anism  is 
capable  of  producing,    iiov;  to  deal  v/itn  these  Y/e  shall  return  t 
later. 

The  Sex  Urge 

Here  v;e  have  noted  severai  factors  that  appear  in  ne\7  form 
at  the  dav,Ti  of  the  adolescent  period.    Underneath  all  of  tziese 
is  the  sex  urge  or  energy  as  it  is  sometimes  called.    And  since 
this  urge  is   ^Le  i.iost  im  or  ant  aspect  of  youth  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  inquire  into  its  nature  and  function. 

If  v/e  regard  sex  as  an  instinct,  we  may  say  that  it  is  o-ns 
of  the  r-iost  powerful .    i3ut  v/hether  v;e  so  regard  it  we  see  its 
tremendous  strength,     "ilext  to  hunger,"  one  author  v/rites,  "sex 
is  doubtless  the  most  primitive  of  our  needs. ""^    And  Dr.  L.D. 
¥eatherhea.d,  after  considerable  clinica.1  experience,  declares 
that  the  sex  urge  alone  is  responsible  for  at  least  eignty  per 
cent  of  the  persons  who  go  Y/rong,  and  that  eighty  persons  out 
of  every  hundred  who  seek  his  help  are  in  some  sort  of  ta.ngle 
that  derives  from  sex.      Judge  Jien  iiindsey  rega,rds  the  sex 
urge  a.s  the  s  r  on -jest  one  of  the  organism. 

Sex  Energy 

The  sex  urge  relates  somehov/  to  sex  energy.     On  the  phys- 
ical side  of  sex,  havelock  Ellis  thinks  authorities  trace  the 
energy  to  the  production  of  hormones  of  the  endocrine  glands.^ 

Hormon:.s,  as  \/e  know  ohem    are  th^  •  -, 

special  substances  produced 
by  these  glands  and  sent  directly  into  the  blood. 

Of  these  glands,  .aiis  regards  the  pituitary  as  bein.  the 
Oldest  and  most  important,  or  ...  he  says,  -leader  of  the  en- 


^    xRichmond,   .vinnifred  v.,  .The  Ad^scjnt  Boy,  p  37. 
^     See         Mastery  of  Sex  Through  Psychology  and  Reii.p:ion.  p  XVI 
See  The  Psychology  of  Sex,  p  15. 


docrine  orchestra."      The  thyroid  gland  secretions  are  essential 
to  reproduction,  while  the  pituitary  yields  hormones  that  pro- 
mote srov/th;  and  in  the  case  of  the  girl,   stimulates  che  ovaries 
and  affects  the  uterus  in  one  v/ay  or  another. 

More  particularly  me  sex  glands  influence  "bodily  develop- 
ment and  sex  activity.    Pubertal  development  is  due  to  uhe  act- 
ion of  these  glands.     If  the  sex  glands  are  removed  surgically 
before  the  individual  reaches  puberty  the  characteristics  7/hich 
v/e  have  previously  noted  do  not  appear. 

Psychological  Aspects 

Ylhen  v/e  enter  the  discussion  of  the  psychology  of  sex  our 
v/ay  becomes  more  difficult,     until  fairly  recent  times,   only  a 
little  thinking  had  been  given  the  problem,    ■./illiam  McDougall 
classified  the  sex  urge  a.s  an  instinct  and  stated  chat  it  met 
the  general  nature  of  an  instinct--a  complex  disiosiuion  to  act- 
ion, cognitive,  affective  and  conative.'^    This  was  just  a  gen- 
eral statement.    To  say  that  sex  is  an  instinct  of  reproduction 
is  far  from  satisfactory.    Keproduction  is  a  biological  purpose 
and  is  trans- individual ,    Sexuality  is  not  desired  by  the  in- 
dividual because  he  v/ants  to  propagate  the  race.    Certain  prim?- 
itive  tribes,  it  has  been  shovm,  did  not  knOY/  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  sex  intercourse  and  the  birth  of  a  child 
approximately  nine  months  later,  but  they  engaged  in  sex  the 
same  a>s  any  people. 

According  to  lloll  the  urge  has  tv/o  aspects:     one  is  an 

urge  to  local  genital  function  and  the  other  is  for  psychic  and 

3 

physical  contact  other  than  the  genital  region. 

2  n^^t^*.  Havelock,  Op.  Cit.,  p  u. 

3  ^^id     ^^23^^^®^^^^  ^llis  in  The  P§zcholo^  _3f  o_ex?,  p  15. 
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LilDido 


In  considering  sex  energy-  Preud's  LiMdo  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed.    Indeed  iJ'reud  cannot  "be  escaped  by  the  students  of  sex 
even  though  one  may  disagree  with  him  in  many  places.     It  is 
generally  understood  that  Freud  malces  sex  basic,    liearly  all  of 
life  derives  from  it.    Lluch  psychic  disturbance,  according  to 
him,  comes  by  a  repression  of  the  sex  impulse.     That  is  the  con-ji 
elusion  he  reaches  after  a  long  term  of  years  as  a  clinical  ex- 
pert.    On  the  basis  of  his  data  he  formulates  his  theory  of  the 
"libido,"  v/hich  is  "the  simple  statement  that  the  motivation  of 
all  humsji  activity  is  the  procreative  instinct,  v/hich  in  its 
broader  interpretation  is  better  termed  libido,  since  it  in- 
cludes a  v/ide  range  of  activities  not  commonly  classed  as  the 
sexual  impulse  proper."''' 

The  basic  life  energy,   therefore,  for  Freud  is  sexual. 
Sex  for  him  also  is  closely  associated  with  the  physical.  ;ex 
pleasure  is  physica,l  pleasure  of  any  sort  excepting  the  nutri- 
tive functions.     li.e  uses  the  term  "sex"  in  this  broad  sense. 

Adler  v/ould  use  the  formula:     "the  will  to  power"  rather  | 
than  libido,  which,  for  him,  v/ould  be  the  same  thing.  Jung 
held  that  the  libido  was  synonomous  with  iiergson's  "elan  vital',' 
or  vital  urge.    Ke  v/ould  thus  regard  it  as  larger  than  sex. 
L^iany  other  a.uthorities  do  not  even  classify  the  love- life  undei 
the  idea  of  sex,  reserving  the  latter  term  for  the  specific 


bearing  on  the  sex  life  as  it  relates  to  the  sex  organs. 

Th.es e  sug  estions  here  help  us  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
vitality  of  the  sex  urge,     it  does  not  give  us  a  complete 


Blanchard,  Phyllis,  The  Adol 

gibid,  p  28.   

"ibid,  pp  26-51 


escen_t  Girl,  p  26. 


theory,  lout  v;e  are  looking  for  an  understanding  rather  than  a 
theory.    They  help  also  to  shov/  the  importance  sex  has  for  the 
whole  personality.     In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  how  totally 
dependent  we  are  upon  the  sex  glands  for  the  secondary  sex  char- 
acteristics.   Boys  that  are  like  girls,  and  girls  that  resemble 
boys  v/e  know  to  he  improperly  developed  sexually.     It  is  a  ser- 
ious handicap  not  to  come  to  full  maturity.     In  the  second 
place,  we  nov/  recognize  how  fundamental  the  sex  drive  is.  near- 
ly everything  we  do  as  individuals  is  related  to  sex.     Thus  we 
must  Isarn  how  it  may  he  given  expression  in  channels  other  than 
those  of  a  oiological  nature. 

As  Canon  Raven  writes;  "it  is  the  driving  force  of  life, 
the  sole  source  of  energy,  the  power  v/hich  we  must  control  hut 
cannot  dispense  with.""^    r^iis  is  no  douht  an  exaggeration. 

Real  Cause  of  Sex  Immorality 

I  think  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  real  caus^ 
of  a  moral  hreakdovm.     Allusion  has  alrea,dy  been  made  to  the 
war,  to  the  advance  of  science,  to  family  disintegration,  cheap 
fiction  and  the  motion  picture  as  factors  causing  laxity  in  sex 
expression.    But  these  are  only  general  onec.    The  strength  of 
the  adolescent  sex  urge  is  the  real  cause  of  sex  immorality. 

Here  is  the  situation:     The  sex  side  of  life  craves  ex- 
pression to  a  degree  comparable  to  all  the  other  deep  cravings, 
yet  it  is  moot  completely  denied,    Edward  Carpenuer  well  points 
out  that  we  can  easily  get  food-- the  object  of  hunger- -but  the 
object  of  sex  is  a  person  and  cannot  (or  ought  not)' be  used  foi 
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A  V/anderer's  ^(ay,  p  33. 


private  advantr.,n;e .     "The  unreo tricted  outlet  of  merely  -oliy^ical 

desire  leaves   oiie  nature  urained  of  its  higher  luVo-fcrces; 
v/hile  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  physical  Sc.tisf actions  are  de- 
nied,  the  "body  laecomes  surcharged  v/ith  waves  of  ejxotion  some- 
times to  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  degree.""^ 

Sex  immorality  is  always  an  attempt  to  adjust  to  this  sit- 
uation.    Society  calls  it  an  unlav;ful  adjustment.    But  Y/hen  7/e 
realize  the  numerous  restraints  placed  upon  adolescent  life  we 
can  readily  understand  why  traditional  morality  is  not  supported 
in  the  many  in.'jtancec,  a  fev/  of  which  v/e  noted  in  Chapter  one. 


^OYQ^s  Coming:  of    Age,  p  13. 


Chapter  III 
Adolescent  Sex  Problems 
I  have  kept  as  close  as  ijossible  to  the  normal  sex  prob- 
lems, but  one  difficulty  has  been  to  find  the  dividing  line. 
There  v/as  a  tirae  when  stra,  ing  from  one  pa^.tern  \7as  considered 
abnormal.     "i:ow, "  as  Havel ^.ck  iilllis  reminds  us,  "v/e  see  there 
is  more  than  one  pa-tern.    Here  as  elsev/here  m  nature  ./8  ha.V8 

to  8.dmit  a,  v/ide  limit  of  behavior  as  falling  within  the  normal 

1 

range."      V/e  cannot  truthfully  say  there  is  a  single  pattern. 
Tendencies  are  about  all  we  can  niark. 

There  are  three  problems  that  arise  in  connection  v/ith  se:: 
that  vail  not  be  dealt  v/ith  here.     I  refer  to  Sadism  (vvhere  sex 
pleasure  is  derived  by  hurting  the  object  of  sex  attention). 
HarciGsism  (v/hich  is  an  extreme  form  of  self-love)  and  ilaso- 
chism  (the  opposite  of  Sadism — sex  pleasure  derived  from  being 
hurt),    'where  they  are  found,  these  problemB  are  no  doubt  ser- 
ious enough.    But  fortunately  only  a  small  percentage  of  s.do- 
Icscent  life  is  affected  to  any  degree  v/ith  any  of  the  three, 
hov/ever,  there  may  be  tendencies  in  most  individuals  v/hich 
suggest  one  of  these  perversions. 

Homos  exual  i  ty 

Among  the  sexual  deviations  the  one  most  difficult  to 
understajid  is  homosexuality,  v/hich  is  "that  form  of  sexual 
aberration  in  which  the  sexual  object  is  a  person  of  one^s 
ov/n  sex.""    How  a  person  of  one's  own  sex  can  be  the  object  of 
a  sex  stimulus- is  difficult  to  fully  grasp.    But  as  a  matter 


2  ^le  Psychology  of  Sex,  p  147 . 

Brill,  A. A.,  ^^jch o.aJial^isJ_s ,  tlf:  Theories  and  Practical 
Applications,  p  290 
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of  fact,  it  is  a  very  cammoa  experience  in  adolescent  life,  as 
r/e  shall  see.    iTor  is  it  confined  to  defective  persons  only* 
It  appears  inc.epenaent  of  iiercditajr/  or  other  degenerative  ten- 
dencies • 

Brill  also  distinguishes  three  types:     the  absolute  inverts 
tliose  capahle  of  either  homo- or  hetero- sexual  experience,  and 
those  '.Tho  infrequently  have  an  overt  homosexual  experience.  The 
first  type  presents  the  most  serious  case. 

Retarded  sex  development  is  respo  silDle  for  homosexuality. 
A  feeling  for  the  opposi^^e  sex  has  not  "been  developed.  Perhaps 
the  environment  has  not  been  right.    The  arjiiy,  navy,  hoarding 
schools,  hoys  and  girls  camps,  and  in  fact  any  groupings  that 
admit  only  members  of  one  sex  promote  homosexual  practices. 
Often  uninformed  parent's  d^ny  their  sons  and  daughters  freedom 
in  associc.tion  Y/ith  the  opposite  sex. 

Three  Disturb  in;,  Conditions 
Three  conditions,  Mmong  a  good  mimbe'r,  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem.    One  is  the  fact  that  just  previous  to  puioerty,  the  indi- 
vidual seelis  companions  almost  entirely  within  his  own  sex* 
Ve  have  noted  this  tendency.    The  boy  v;ill  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  girl,  indeed  he  i.^y  even  be  cruel  to  her.    The  girl  is 
not  as  anta.gonistic  to  the  boy  as  this,  but  she  keeps  largely 
Y/ithin  her  ovm  circle  of  girls.    Homosexual  experience  may  thus 
get  st£;.rted. 

Another  factor  is  a  new  capacity  of    he  adolescent  to  idea- 
lize.    On  the  vdiole,  this  new  grov/th  is  beneficial,  but  if  it 
is  carried  too  far  the  result  is  unwholesome.     It  is  essentially 
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what  D.A.  Thorn, means  v/hen  he  says  that  contacts  in  the  hero 
and  heroine  stage  may  be  too  intimate.    Such  attachments, 
he  notes,  usually  are  temporciiy  and  superficial,  but  in  some 
instances  a  practice  gets  started  that  grows  v/orse  as  further 


contacts  are  made.      Richmond  observes  also  that  the  problem 

2 

usually  clears  av/ay  as  growth  proceeds.      But  the  fact  remains 
that  many  persons  emerge  from  the  period  having  acquired  the 
homosexual  habit. 

The  third  fact  is  this:     Homosexual  experience  is  often 
started  v/ith  the  adolescent  by  older  persons.     It  is  the 
nature  of  sex  perversion  tha,t  it  should  take  this  form.  The 
pleasure  of  the  experience  for  the  older  man  or  v/oman  is  usu- 
ally augmented  by  stimulation  by  younger  ones.  Communities 
where  there  are  homose^suals,  who  in  many  instances  are  in  a 
position  of  leadership  because  they  aggressively  seek  such, 
present  various  problems.     Scout  leaders  may  have  a  touch  of 
homosexuality  and  therefore  must  be  chosen  with  the  utmost 
care.     It  has  happened  also  in  Church  groups  that  preachers 
have  been  discovered  to  be  thus  perverted.     And  of  course 
such  leadership    brings  ruin  to  some  of  the  boys  whom  he  v/ill 
invariably  seek  to  direct  in  their  activities  because  of  the 
experience  it  affords. 


Persons  v/ho  are  particularly  conscious  of  homosexua-l 
problems  look  disapprovingly  upon  all  enthusiastic  friendships 
among  members  of  the  same  sex.    Sometimes  the  friendship  of 
girls  for  each  other  becomes  extreme.     It  may  be  between  o-irls 
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of  great  physical  attraction,  or  it  may  "be  Taetv/een  an  older  stnd 
a  youncer  peraon.     Often  in  the  high  school  age  a  strong  attach- 
ment arises  "between  teccher  and  girl.    But  if  v;e  grant  that  the 
experience  really  exceeds  the  bounds  of  wholesome  friendships, 
usually  no  overu  sexual  behaTicr  occurs,  and  tne  so-called 
"crushes"  generally  go  by  with  lit.le  ill  effects.     Indeed  it 
seems  to        thc.t  often  such  an  experience  proves      valuable  and 
harmless  outlet  in  that  tnis  enthusiasm  removes  sex  tenGion  that 
might  find  expression  in  hariiiful  ways. 

If  the  "crush"  is  on  an  older  person,   it  is  explained  by 
one  author  as  the  result  of  an  ci^nbition  to  enter  the  v/orld  of 
adults,    Writing  of  this  exrierience,  he  states  tha,t  "interest- 
ing adults,  especially  those  v/ho  have  outstanding  achievments 
to  their  credit,  co.st  a  spell  upon  him... and  h.$  assume©  the 
role  of  the  hero."''* 

Tfe  i:aay  find  here  an  opportu...i ty  to  help  the  adolescent  boy 
or  ^-^irl.    The  hero  age  is  for  a  "ouriTOSs.     C.I.  Ra,ven  su-r;ests 
thc't  Jesus,  if  T/iseiy  present'^d,  -Txay  become  the  gre:  t  adventurer, 
his  life  r:icy  cheJLlenge  to  adventurous  living.    Thus  one  v/ay  is 

o-:en  to  release  energy  for  youth  in  cui  te  a  wholesome  way  if 

2 

not  carried  to  ox^r ernes. 

Homosexual  Ch  ar  sic  t  oris  tics 
It  is  somewhat  venturesome,  in  my  o\m  thought,  to  attempt 

to  ascribe  particular  char,  cteristics  to  homos e:rua-l3 .  Some 
authorities  regard  the  ::ia^ter  pos;.ible,  however,  at  least  in 
the  more  extreme  cases. 


5  Stolz,  Carl,  H.,  Pastoral  Psychol  o^r^  -^.i 
A  Wanderer's  ^Tajjr,  p  78.  *  "  ' 
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^exbur£,  who  has  done  credible  work  in  the  psychology  of 
sex,  thinks  that  the  man  who  is  homosexual  develops  feminity 
in  physical  appearance,  in  dress,  sjid  even  in  the  use  of  per- 
fume. Ke  may  tend  to  he  lazy,  whereas  in  women  the  tendency 
is  to  he  more  active  and  an  increase  of  efficiency  is  noted. ^ 
A  greater  authority  even  than  he  writes,  "in  male  inverts 
there  is  a  tendency  to  approximate  the  feminine  type  and  in 

female  inverts  to  the  masculine  type. ..The  male  invert  is  some- 

2 

times  unable  to  v/histle."       It  is  well  to  hear  in  mind  these 
tendencies,  hut  in  the  usual  cases  that  are  v/ithin  the  province 
of  the  pastor's  help,  these  characteristics  do  not  accur  to  a 
marked  degree. 

Oedipus  Complex 

Freud  v/as  the  first  psychologist  to  bring  the  old  Greek 
legend,  fa^'niliar  to  all,  under  observation.    According  to  him 
Oedipus  v/as  motivated  to  kill  his  farther  and  marry  the  mother 
by  a  sex  complex  that  is  almost  universa,l-- that  of  desiring 
sexual  experience  with  one's  mother.     The  process  is  an  uncon- 
scious one  because  the  desire  has  been  repressed. 

The  theory  has  startled  psychologists.     Freud  himself 
8.dmits  that  he  v/as  surprised  that  it  should  be  true,  but  he 
says  that  the  conclusion  v/as  based  upon  hundreds  of  clinicaJ. 
cases  v/hich  prove  it  beyond  question. 

The  complex  also  relates  to  the  girl.  She  hs.s  a  complex 
for  her  father,  a.nd  by  the  Oedipus  Complex  v/e  mean  the  'father 
fixation'  also. 

Y.'hat  v/e  are  after  here  is  not  a  theory  but  light  upon  our 


2|exburg    E.  ^  Psychology  of  Sex,  p  192. 

-Iti^^^Tf         .^o^^^^^^^^  ^   PP  251.32. 
Cf.   .,ittels,  x.'ritz,  Sij^nund  i^i^,  PP^117-21. 
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prolDlems.     There  is  truth  in  5b:eud»s  conclusion.     The  Oedipus 
Complex  does  exist. 

The  aspect  of  the  Coiaplex  that  is  to  he  dealt  v/ith  here 
is  this:     Often  there  is  an  attraction  for  the  mother  hy  the 
son  that  is  qui ^e  unconscious.    Sexual  experience  with  her  is 
repulsive.     This  attitude  is  transferred  to  all  v/omen.  Since 
sex  is  repulsive  with  the  mother  it  "becomes,  through  trans- 
ferrence,  equally  so  in  relation  to  other  women.     Hence  a 
heterosexual  expression  hecomes  difficult.    As  a  result  homo- 
sexual experiences  are  often  sought  as  a  v/ay  out.    ■.','hat  is 
true  of  the  son  ajid  mother  holds  also  for  da.ughter  3Jid  father. 
But  this  orohlem  does  not  account  for  a.  very  large  part  of 
the  numher  of  ijersons  v/ho  are  troubled  v/ith  homosexuality.  It 
merely  rjlays  a  part  and  needs  to  he  understood  hy  the  person 
T/ho  is  to  de£,l  intelligently  with  adolescent  life. 

Helping  the  Homosexual 
A  trained  psychiatrist  can  do  much  to  help  the  homosexual 
out  of  his  -proDlem.     He  experiences  the  difficulty,  hov/ever, 
in  that  sufferers  do  noc  really  seek  aid,  even  v/hen  their  con- 
dition is  serious.    Ellis  estimates  that  less  than  tv/enty  per 
cent  coi.ie  for  help."^    liomosexual  cluhs  are  often  formed  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  hring  in  a  cure.    -.Yomen  have  oeen  imoY/n 
to  puhlicly  acknowledge  the  -pj^^ctice  in  defiance  of  v/hat  so- 
ciety thinks.     It  is  one  way  for  woxrian  to  he  independent  of 
man. 

The  pastor,;  even  with  a  background  of  knov/ledge  of  prohleml 


Ellis,  havelock,  The  Psycholoc:y  of  Sex,  p  13;:,. 
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cannot  deal  v/ith  serious  crises,    lie  may,  hov/ever,  prevent  indi- 
Ividuals  f  _  om  developing  serious  tendencies  by  v/ise  counseling. 

The  first  step  is  to  shov;  the  nature  of  the  perversion  to 
any  one  v.'iio  is  of  the  riund  to  be  helped.     Then  the  individual 
case  nList  be  studied  genetically  and  the  results  explained  to 
the  patient.    The  irnplications  for  life  will  be  gone  over. 

The  Tj-ay  out  Y/ill  no  doubt  consist  in  the  patient's  setting 
for  hiiuself  nev/  goals,    heterosexuali ty  as  a  goal  muot  come  to 
the  fore.    And  in  breaking  Y/ith  the  practice  new  social  contacts 
will  have  to  be  provided.     The  individual  needs  the  further  stei) 
in  socialization.     The  transfer  h::s  no    been  made  to  the  oppo- 
site sex  which  normally  occurs  in  contact  with  menibers  of  the 
other  sex.    As  we  shalJ.  later  see,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
person's  ability  to  set  up  ideals  vvhich  have  their  center  in 
religious  faith  and  devotion.    Religion  may  be  made  a  strong 
factor  in  che  control  of  homosexual  conduct. 

F^sturbation 

All  of  the  s  -DJidard  T.-orics  on  ■         -r^      c^.r.pter  a«votec  to 
Kasturtation.    As  oon^iared  v;i«i  homosexuality,  it  is  nore  wide- 
spread mt  less  '^erlour.    One  authority  regaxds  it  as  "the  grea. 
proMem  in  the  sex  sphere."^    It  is  simply  the  proce.s  of  self- 
inducins  sex  feeling  by  rubbing  or  othervrise  haj^dlins  the  sen- 

sitive  organs  of  sex. 

^^epinnins  to  iijasturhate 
This  is  one  problem  that  takes  us  back  to  the  ase  of  child 
hood  even  though  .,e  axe  dealing  only  with  adolescents.  "Freud 
t.h.t  n.il  infants  masturhate  but  discontinue  the  prac- 


Richmond,  i/irmifred  v.,  The  Adolescent  ijoy,  p  176, 


tice  ere  long."    He  thinlis  also  it  is  taken- up  again  in  late 

childJiood  or  early  adolescence.     The  memory  of  tne  experience 

is  repressed  so  that  evidence  ox  these  things  are  not  in  con- 
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sciousness  until  after  puherty.     There  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  that  all  children  musturbate;  but  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  do.     I-c  easily  develops.     The  child  learns  tnat 
by  handling  the  org.ais  of  sex,  pleasure  is  experienced.     Or  the 
habit  iiiay  st:..rt  because  of  tight-f i tting  clothing  or  playing 
with  other  children,  and  frequently  is  brought  on  by  being 
v/hipped  by  the  parent. 

lias turba.t ion  in  Ciiildliood  iiiay  becoine  serious.     It  almost 
always  is  noticed  a,-.d  failures  in  the  group  at  school  are  com- 
mon because  of  it.    inxt  puberty,  ov/ing  to  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  sex  organs,  presents  the  great  problem.     Curiosity,  lack  of 
se^iual  outlet  for  scored  up  energy,  and  being  taught  to  do  it 
by  older  boys  and  girls,  all  leads  directly  to  masturbation. 

Percentage  of  j.,£is  turbators 

To  put  the  problem  before  us  it  is  necessary  to  realize 

hoYf  coirjnon  among  louth  it  really  is.     -xiecenb  investigation 

has  shov/n  tha.t  v)roba,bly  as  high  as  seventy  per  cent  of  boys 

have  had  the  experience  at  one  time  or  another,  and  for  girls 

sixty  per  cent  is  given  as  an  estimate."      The  figure  here  is 

rather  Ioyi,    Brill  believes  that  ib  ought  to  reach  uj)  to  nearl^ 

100  per  cent.    lie  writes:     "Out  of  my  hundreds  of  cases  I  have 
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found  fev;  v;ho  never  masturbate."  Probably  eighty- five  boys 
out  of  every  hundred  have  knovm  the  masturbatory  experience. 


^^^yv'^^T^^^^^ » '-^S-^-.^^' SF^J^c^ ..aiiieuii.  p  111. 
-7   ^^oia,  ID. A.,  ii ormal  1^ outh  and  Its  Sveryda^^ 
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It  is  not  quite  this  common  among  girls,  "but  is  much  more  v;ide- 
spread  than  ?/as  formerly  supposed. 

Very  fev;  of  us,   osfore  maklii^-  an  investiga.tion,  v/ould  ohinJ: 
that  the  numher  of  mjp.sturhators  was  as  large  as  it  is.  But 
Yihen  once  v/e  grasp  the  facts  we  Ioioy/  then  that  the  prohlem  is 
no  isolc.t'jd  one,  neither  is  it  one  on  the  fringe  of  the  abnornv 
gil.     It  is  distinctly  a  practice  of  normal  youth. 

Its  Effects  Upon  trie  Individual 

Up  to  the  present  time  research  hc.s  been  unable  to  shovi 
the  real  effects  of  this  practice,  because  in  nearly  every  case 
the  person  has  been  frightened  by  what  might  result  and  there- 
fore greater  harm  has  been  done  just  through  this  sense  of  fear 
Dr.  Albert  Moll  writes;     "l^ot  masturbation  itself,  but  fear  of 
the  effects  of  the  practice,  is  here  responsible  for  the  result- 
ing injury  to  health."''" 

T/hat  is  the  effect  of  masturbation?    The  first  answer  is 
that  it  is  not  as  terrible  as  pictured  by  qaacks  a  generation 
ago.    Ifuch  harm  has  been  done  our  youth  by  false  statements  on 
this  matter.     "Los.^  of  manhood,"  insanity,  dullness,  tubercu- 
losis, have  all  been  feared  by  the  person  v/ho  masturbated.  It 

is  good  for  us  to  drive  away  this  fear.     On  the  physical  side, 
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the  experience  is  not  much  different  from  coitus."'  .  It  is  over- 
indulgence that  brings  on  physical  disability  as  would  result 
in  any  sexual  experience.    Yet  the  practice  tends  to  excess. 
For  one  thing,   it  can  be  done  so  easily.     Only  one  person  is 
concerned.    For  another,  it  .may  be  conflict- producing,  causing 
the  mind  to  dv;ell  upon  it.    llO'^'i  we  are  learning  that  thinking 


quoted  by  Sherwood  Eddy,  Sex  and  Youth.  C-eneral  edition,  p  42 J 
2  Ellis,  Havel ock.  The  •psvcTTSToWof  ^A,y,  pp  126-28.  ^  ^ 
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of  sex  matters,  even  if  we  are  trying  to  find  the  wa^  out,  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  future  experience.    This  is  really 
the  vicious  thing  aTaout  sex.    lias tur"bat ion  aiay  lead  to  conflict, 
and  the  conflict  leads  to  further  masturhation."^ 

The  Psychic  Aspect 
Te  ^re,  already  over  into  the  aental  ais:pe(2;t  of  our  probisja. 
The  nental  conflict  produced  is  far  v/orse  than  any  of  the  ohys- 
ical  Gonseciuencec .     A  depressed  condition  nearly  alv/ays  follovri 

the  experience.    This  fcoCt  itself  argues  cL2:ainst  it.     It  ap- 
pears tha-t  the  experience  is  anti- social  and  therefore  offends 
one's  social  nature.     Further  more  it  is  incomplete.    The  stimu- 
lation and  discharge  is  not  all  that  there  is  to  a  normal  sex- 
ual experience.    Ellis  reminds  us  that,  whereas  m  sturha-t ion  is 

depressing,  heterosexual  experience  is  energy-releasing  and  re- 
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laxing.    There  is  a  certain  exulaerrmce  attached  to  it.      The  con 
trast  here  is  clearly  sho.m,  and  I  "believe  that  no  matter  how 
lightly  masturhatora  .lay  "be  oaught  to  regard  themselves,  there 
will  always  oe  more  or  less  of  this  contrast  "between  the  tv/o 
experiences . 

Another  mental  aspect  of  ta^is  problem  is  the  fact  of  the 
mental  images  attending  the  experience.     The  chain  of  images 
are  essential  to  the  mastur"batory  experience.     Often  these  pic- 
tures lin.:;er  in  -ihe  mind  until  the  mind  cannot  free  itself  from 
them.    They  may  lead  the  individual  to  seek  intercourse.  Or 
they  may  give  rise  to  pshajitasies,  v/hich  from  the  jpoint  of  viev/ 
of  mental  health,  is  e/en  worse.    L.D,  '.Yeatherhead  cites  a  case 
of  a  man  in  Australia  who  wa.s  chrjrged  with  rape  and  sentenced 

J;  See  "Vftxbur::,     ,  "he  Psychol 0^7  of  Sex,  p  157. 
-Ills,  Ilaveloclc,  The  Psycholc,:-y  of  Spv,  p  1  on 
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.0  eighteen  months  imprisonment  on  the  accusation  of  a  girl 
thirteen,  who  afterv/ards  confe3;.ed  thut  the  experience  was 
\7holly  ima.ginary.~    The  "iri  had  developed  a  morbid  imgination 
thr  ougli  mas  turba t  i  on . 

IT-artherinore,  nic.GturlDation  nia„   interfere  with  future  heter- 
osexual experience.    ..Ic^rriaje  is  not  a  cure  for  this  infantile 
habit.     Often  the  individual,  v/ho  has  practiced  ins.sturbati on, 
will  not  he  able  to  enjoy  ni-a-ital  sex  life.    lie  iiiay  continue  to 
ULTLCturbate.    This  raay  bring  friction  and  lack  of  adjustment  be- 
tv/een  the  couple  that  inay  lead  to  the  divorce  court.     In  such 
a  situation  the  person  has  been  shut  out  fro^.i  che  joy  of  normal 
s  exual  rel^.ti  onships  . 

The  Cure 

■Jx-ere  is  no  absolute  cure,     o u-.xctiues   c.ie  habit  is  so  deep- 
ly intrenchied  that  it  cannot  be  removed.    But  there  are  some 
suggestions  that  v/ill  serve  the  person  v/ho  is  trying  to  control 
his  sex  life. 

If  :.ii;:.sturbation  is  a  vicious  circle,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  then  v;e  must  break  the  circle.     The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  empiiasize  t-iO  fact  tuat  taa.o  probio-i  is  a  co.-^..Oii  lhq  ^i^xn  ou^ 
that  iiiay  be  overco-ie.     It  helpss  also  to  shov/,  as  here  suggested 
that  the  practice  does  not  have  the  f:r- reaching  physicEil  con- 
sequences as  w£is  thoug.it  a  gener;..tion  ago.     ITost  of  the  author- 
ities recoLLi'iend  considerable  exercise,  aji  abundance  of  whole- 
soi.ie  ccnt.-cts  Y/ith  persons  of  the  opposiste  sex  and  with  one's 
ov/n  sex.     Jne  -xan  idea  of  all  this  is  to  take  the  mind  av/ay 
from  the  conflict  and  center  it  on  something  else. 
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Specific  Sup:,;gestions 
Dr.  Weatherhead  ha.s  dealt  successfully  with  masturb?tors 
who  have  come  to  him  for  help,  and  he  alleges  that  the  medical 
men  of  his  acquaintance  who  have  a  knowledge  of  sex  agree  sub- 
sta^ntially  with  his  treatment.     I  shall  briefly  give  here  some 
of  the  things  he  a.dvises.       His  statements  are  in  the  form  of 
commands''": 

1.  Keep  genital  aree^s  clean. 

2.  Liake  sure  that  circumcision  is  done  if  it  is  needed. 

3.  Exercise  vigorously. 
Get  up  v/hen  you  wake  up. 

5.     Avoid  over- eating. 

On  the  p^:"cMcal  side,  he  suggests,  among  others,  these 
things: 

1. .  Realize  that  sex  is  natural,  a  part  of  biological  na- 
ture, and  as  clean  as  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

2      Explore  your  history.     See  where  the  arrested  develop- 
ment occurred. 

3.  When  the  thought  arises,     sv/itch  the  mind  by  some  act- 
ion to  some  other  interest. 

4.  Put  the  thought  aside  at  night  with  another  thought. 
Sherwood  Eddy,  in  dealing  v/ith  college  youth  has  vrorked 

out  a  similar  list  of  suggestions.      He  emphasizes  the  v/hole- 
someness  of  the  sex  side  of  our  nsture  and  thinks  th- t  the  ad- 
olescent v7ho  really  sets  the  goa.l  before  him  can  find  his  ws.y 
out. 


See  The  Mastery  of  Sex  Throupji  Psychology  and  Religion,  p  144 
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It  ou^ht  to  "be  said  that  a  person  stru^jnling  v/ith  the  practice 
should  he  encouraged  in  Y/hat  little  success  he  attains.  ¥ja.ny 
failures  are  hound  to  occur  in  the  procep.s  of  destroying  the 
hahit  and  e:: tahlishing  new  ones.    Let  the  failure  he  forgotten 
and  only  the  successes  remerahered.    Thus  nev;  energy  v/ill  he 
released  hy  the  feeling  that  the  effort  is  leading  somewhere 
and  this  energy  v/ill  go  to  the  ;naking  of  a  new  hahit  of  life 
that  V7ill  in  time  talce  the  place  of  the  old  one.     It  is  not 
repression  that  v/e  v/ant  hut  rather  to  learn  to  live  success- 
fully Y/ithout  the  old  pr,.ctice. 

ProiTxiscuous  Heterosexual  Fra.ctices 
\7e  ha,Te  nov/  advanced  to  the  third  prohlem  v/ith  v/hich  the 
adolescent  is  confronted.     It  is  one  in  Y/hich  the  v/hole  of 
society  is  concerned.    Homosexuality  and  m-.sturhation,  serious 
enough  for  the  individual,  cJre  seldom  given  attention  hy  so- 
ciety.   The  results  for  society  of  promiscuous  sexual  experi- 
ence among  adolescent  hoys  and  girls  hy  far  transcends  any- 
thing ":e  have  heen  able  to  find  v/ith  reference  to  the  Uio  proh- 
lems  Y/ith  v/hich  this  chapter  up  to  now  has  dealt.     The  really 
great  social  prohlem  is  hefore  us.     It  is  rather  striking,  too, 
hov;  the  great  authorities  in  this  field,  like  Ellis,  Tnom, 
'7exhurg,  and  others  almost  entirely  evade  this  issue.  Their 
preoccu-oation  is  with  the  prohlems  Y/e  have  heen  considering. 

Men  like  Judge  Lindsey  have  given  us  their  solution  to 
the  prohlem.    But  society  is  not  yet  decided  that  they  point 
the  WAY  to  go.    At  the  other  extreme  Y/e  have  some  literature 


produced  "by  churchiiien,  v/hich  in  some  respects  is  good,  yet  in 
many  places  the  literature  is  v/eak  because  it  is  impractical, 
and  also  "beca-use  it  lacks  tlie  power  to  help  men  realize  the 
ideals  they  set  up. 

7/hat  is  the  scientific  attitude  which  one  should  talce  to- 
v/ard  this  problem?  Sexual  experience  before  marriage  has 
rather  carelessly  been  termed  a  "dirty,  filthy  practice." 
Persons  who  engaged  in  it  in  any  v/ay  have  been  considered  fil- 
thy. The  reference  to  the  experience  in  such  terms  belongs  t 
an  age  when  all  of  sex  was  considered  unclean  but  which  might 
be  indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  propagating  the  race.  Sex  and 
f il -h  should  not  be  associated. 

Incomplete  Experience 
The  sex  act  is  successfully  consummated  only  under  favor- 
able conditions.    V/e  do  not  see  hov/  favorable  conditions  can 
be  had  by  unmarried  adolescents.     The  act  is  one  of  utmost 
secrecy.    Therefore  a  place  removed  securely  from  the  group 
is  neoued.     furthermore,  the  liiind  must  be  at  ease,  without 
worry  as  to  the  outcome.     Another  factor  is  that  each  of  the 
two  persons  thorougxily  understands  the  sexual  life  of  the 
other,    Kov/  is  it  possible,  for  an  adolescent  boy,  even  of 
considerable  experience  Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  pro- 
miscuous sexual  intercourse,  to  make  the  experience  mean 
something  definite  to  the  girl?    She  is  capa.ble  of  orgr.sm  but 
in  bringing  this  about  she  iiiust  be  understood.     If  no  orgasm 
occurs  for  her  there  is  left  just  the  slight  stimulation  of 


certain  secretions  which  are  not  pleasurable  enough  to  give 
her  a  feeling  that  the  act  has  been  coin  lete. 

There  v/ill  be  cases  v/here  proper  conditions  for  inter- 
course will  be  provided,  and  such  couples  may  sufficiently 
understand  the  sexual  experience  to  enter  it  with  satisfactory 
results.     In  such  instances,  v/hat  is  to  be  said?    The  answer 
conr.ists  in  shoving  that  the  institution  of  raarria^e  v/ill 
suffer.    i:any  persons  v/ho  can  have  a  satisfactory  sex  life  out- 
side of  marriage  will  remain  outside.     Take  av/ay  marriage's 
uniqueness  and  in  time  it  v/ill  be  destroyed.     This  is  \7alker's 
meaning  v/hen  he  asserts  that  "if  the  institution  of  marriage 

is  to  be  made  secure  its  special  relationships  must  not  be 
1 

endangered. 

Psychological  Aspects 
It  has  been  shovm  that  persons  in  a  second  marriage  do 
not  derive  from  the  physical  relationship  v/hat  was  experienced 
in  the  first.     The  saine  lavr  is  operative  with  regard  to  pre- 
maxital  intimacies.     There  is  alv/ays  the  feeling  that  some 
other  person  has  been  involved,  and  this  attitude  diminishes 
the  pleasure  that  would  normally  result  from  a  sexual  exper- 
ience after  raiarriage.     'Then,   there  is  some  evidence  that  our 
nature  is  monogamous.     The  girl  permits  her  lover  the  intima- 
cies he  desires,  knov/ing  that  the  relationship  is  unallowable 
socially,  and  also  that  there  is  nothing  permanent  in  it. 
Yet  if  she  is  deserted  for  sjiother  girl  she  is  seriously  hurt 
emotionally.     It  v/ould  be  the  same  v/ith  the  boy  if  the  ^irl 
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granted  the  same  liberties  to  another  boy.    Pre-marital  inter- 
course brings  on  a  gre^t  deal  of  mental  suffering  that  seems, 

from  the  nature  of  the  case,  inescapable,  unless  the  exoerience 

1 

oe  reserved  for  the  marriage  relation.    Another  authority  sig- 
nificaaitly  va-ites;     "There  is  also  present  the  danger  that  if 
intimacy  proceeds  far  enough  to  shock  the  moral  or  conYentional 
attitudes  of  either  the  man  or  the  woman,   this  v/ill  be  reacted 
against  unfavorably  even  though  marriage  occurs.     It  is  not 
true  as  many  assume  that  it  is  alv/a/s  the  woman,  who,  in 
looking  back  upon  the  experience,  after  marriage,  will  react 
unfavorably.     Ij'rom  information  that  has  come  to  me  through 
confidential  consultation  I  am' inclined  to  foel  that  it  is  the 
man  rather  oftener  than  the  woinan  who  in  retrospect  reacts  to 
excessive  freedom  vath  antagonism  or  regret."^ 

Danger  of  Fregnstncy 
It  is  only  the  inexperienced  youth  who  considers  contra- 
ceptives as    infallible.    A  generation  ago  fear  of  pregnancy 
caused  many  girls  to  refrain  from  sexual  intercourse.  Even 
so  there  v/ore  scores  of  illegitimate  children  and  the  saine 
nur.iber  of  girls  v/ith  the  doors  of  future  happiness  closed 
had  to  suffer.    But  today  some  argue  that  this  condition  need 
no  longer  be  feared,   thanks  to  a  knov/ledge  of  birth  control 
and  the  development  of  contraceptives.     There  is  a  reason, 
however,  for  an  element  of  fear  at  the  present  time.  Under 
the  best  control  contraceptives  are  only  about  ninety  per  cent 
efficient.    That  remaining  ten  per  cent  is  worth  considering. 

J-  "alker.  Op.  Cit.  pp  57-59  .  _=_=_  
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Hegurdless  of  .::odern  scientific  birtii  control,  pregn^jici^  is  a 
problem,  as  all  persons  acquainted  v/ith  Juvenile  Court  records 
|v/ill  testify,  and  txxose  facts  ou-lit  to  oe  presented  to  Youth 
.for  its  co-sider-  'ion  before  adopting  a  ^olicy  ox  Uboralism 
rel-.tive  t.  ...euuers  of  the  opposite  sex.     It  is  granted  that 
the  problem  is  not  as  great  today  as  it  once  was.  Contracep- 
[tion  hr.s  2::Lr.de  this  difference;  but  it  rernains  one  of  the  ser- 
ious iii  effects  of        Uxxcontrolled  passion  for  sexual  exper- 
ience. 

Prostitution 

The  girl  niust  realize  that  she  is  approaching  prostitution 
if  sexual  intimacies  are  granted.    Usua,lly  prostitution  is 
a  .coci:.;ted  v;ith  persons  who  are  en^  :    od  b/   ;.en  for  hire,  but 
o.ny  girl  v/ho  carelessly  indulges  in  Lhe  sex  act  v/ith  boys  takes 
the  first  step  toward  becoraing  a  prostitute.     The  girl  ought 
to  realize  also  hov;  hard  it  -.vill  be  for  her  to  e^' ■^■b^.  i' ^^i  her- 
self in  the  iiii?;j.TiL,ge  relationship  after  a  career  of  sexual 
promiscuity.     That  problein  also  must  be  serisouly  faced. 

Disease 

Aiid  finally,   the  -  robleiii  of  dise.ase  is  reached,   a':  dis- 
ease is  spread  by  sexual  in^^ercourse  largely.     The  i.iOLt 
luathsoiiie  diseases  of  our  day  are  those  which  are  thus  coiioun- 
icated.     Those  of  ur;  v/ho  have  wa^lked  throun;ii  hospitals  where 
these  maladies-  in  vXieir  later  stages  v/ere  treated  need  only 

to  be  reminded  th:.t  the  diseases  are  abroad,     Tlie  general 
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nature  of  these  v/ill   be  tre  ted  in  a  later  chapter    but  it 

See  Chapter  IV 

ought  to  be  pointed  out  here  that  a  terrific  risk  is  taken  by 
the  person  who  has  intiniate  experiences  outside  of  mrriage. 
And  when  the  time  of  mrric.ge  approaches,   the  couple  ¥/ill  mke 
sure  that  the^^  are  free  from  venereal  disease  by  physical  ex- 
amination.   Every  person  should  go  to  a  competent  physician 
for  a  thorough  exainination  as  a  preparation  for  marriage.  It 
is  possible  to  have  one  these  diseases  in  one*s  system  and 
not  know  it. 

A  prostitute  is  almost  certain  to  be  diseased.     In  some 
places  a  protection  is  sought  in  health  certificates  which 
the  prostitute  displays  in  her  place  of  business,  showing 
supposedly  that  she  is  not  infected.    But  there  are  physicians 
to  be  fouiid  who  v/ill,  for  a  liLtle  money,  si^gn  their  names  to 
false  statements  regarding  the  prostitute *s  health,  moreover, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  venereal  diseases  in  the 
body.     They  have  active  periods  and  then  lie  dormant  for  a 
time,  during  v/hich  they  are  hard  to  detect.    And  beyond  all 
these  consider:..tions  is  the  fact  that  the  wom^,  yesterday  in 
good  health,  may  have  been  infected  by  her  la.st  patron  today. 
Any  person  with  a  venereal  disease  who  engages  freely  in  sex- 
ual experience  will  soon  spread  the  disease  throughout  a  whole 
community.    Condoms  and  other  devices  to  prevent  an  infection 
are  ineffective.     It  is  sheer  folly  for  a  youth  to  seek  either 
a  prostitute  or  any  ocher  girl  who  permj.ts  intercourse.  Dis- 
ease is  the  one  great  risk  v/hich  intelligent  youth  v/ill  not 
run. 


Chapter  IV 
The  Art  of  Love-iP^king 
Probacy  it        not  a  pro-ble:n,  but  nevertheless  1  oYs-:.ialcing 
is  one  of  the  major  inters,  .s  of  ..ou....     it  is  highly  important 
that  the  period  of  roiiir^nce  be  wisely,  used  in  preparation  for 
the  future.    Wisely  guided  into  the  ex-oerience  of  love,  the 
^doieccent  will  avoid  ciany  luoral  ..d;:  L-cos  inco  v^iich  he  other- 
Y/ioe  Y/ould  fLill. 

Sex  the  Basis  of  Love 

Sex  ought  not  to  be  thought  of  as  sjTionomous  v/ith  love. 
Love  iinplies  a  larger  meaning.    As  v/e  shal-_  use  sex  here  it 
Yflll  mean  the  physical  aspects  of  biological  function;  whereas 
love  will  have  reference  to  the  emotions  v/hich  partlj^  -"'ro-.r  out 
of  sex  and  partly  come  f  i.  u...  o  oiicr  inrjtinctive  drives. 

It  must  be  uiiderstood,  hov/ever,   that  sex  is  the  basis  of 
love,     it  accounts  for  the  possibility  of  love  and  is  there- 
fore very  i/jportcnt.     The  physical  b^.ais  of  love  is  to  be 
given  a  place  in  all  of  our  dealings  v/ith  Youth. 

In  pirimitive  i:ian  and  in  the  lov/er  animals  luve,  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  hardly  emerged.    Dr.    jroves     i^ints  out  that 
both  econoirdc  interest  and  sex  come  before  it  in  importance, 
luting  took  place  v/ithout  much  opportunity  for  the  deeper 
feeling  to  ^jri^e  even  if  thc.t  life  ;/ere  caj^jable  or  profuundcr 
emotional  expression,     ir^rimitive  man  met  the  v/omen  in  the 
ma-ting  season  and  with  only  a  few  gestures  the  union  v/as 
affected.     That  process  has  been  gre^.tly  modified  in  the  pass- 
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ing  of  centuries,     liov/  the  mating  season  is  continuous  ( althou^^rh 
there  is  still  a  preference  for  June  weddings)  ajid  a  ti-ie  of 
considera.lDle  duration  follo.,s  upon  the  "beginning  of  a.  courtship 
"before  it  is  consuimnated  in  ifiarriage.     Sex  is  the  one  great 
source  of  Uie  e..iotional  display  during  the  period,  but  there 
are  other  eleinents  of  one's  being  that  get  expression  in  the  I 
time  of  love- making.    All  of'  these  inaxiifes  tat  ions  of  tender-  j 
ness,  sympathy,  kindness,  and  the  like,  we  call  love. 

Love  in  Early  Adolescence 
'.7e  have  seen  hov/  v)uberty  introduces  the  individual  to  a 
new  life.    He  becoines  a  new  social  creature,   centering  his 
attention  in  the  opposite  se::.     This  contact  between  tv/o  per- 
sons begins  to  a.valcen  feelings  that  have  not  hitherto  been 
experienced.     The  individual  thinks  it  is  love  and  it  is  lovers 
beginnings • 

Ho  person  who  understands  hov/  significant  those  experi- 
encGG  are  for  the  later  love  life  will  contemptuously  refer 
to  them  as  "puppy  love,"  for  it  is  an  elementary  form  of  love 
and  alcin  to  love  in  its  bejt  form.     It  may  be  quite  violent 
at  first,   casting  almost  a  spell  ujion  the  inaividual.  But 
normally  it  passes  av/ay  and  the  person  emerges  v/ith  a  better 
preparation  for  future  courtship.     It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  despised. 

Comradeship 

Leaving  the  elemental  form  of  the  expression  of  luve  v/e 
come  to  a  consideration  of  comradeship.     The  value  of  this 
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relc.tionship  is  often  OTerlooked  ajid  Youth  seeks  to  enter  the 
full  experience  of  love  v/ithout  taking  this  Gecond  step.  One 
should  be  a  friend  "before  he  becomes  a  lover. 

Friendship  Y/ith  the  opposite  sex  is  quii:e  necessary  for 
the  full  personal  development  of  Youth  in  its  teens.     The  at- 
traction is  pcij-tly  physical  and  partly  spiritual.     Iveither  is 
directly  seeking  a  ma^e.     Each  is  seeking  to  find  the  rich 
life  that  is  possible  in  the  mutual  fellowship  of  young  men 
and  women, 

Co- educational  schools  do  much  to  promote  these  comrade- 
ships,   -^ny  sex  problems  of  either  a  homosexual,  masturba^ 
tory  or  a  T)romiscuous  nature,  v/ill  either  disappear  or  else 
never  arise,  if  the  youth  have  v/holesome  associations  provided 


1 

!  for  them.     The  promotion  of  these  friendships  will  have  as 
great  a  steadying  influence  upon  young  life  as  any  other  one 
thing  that  may  be  offered. 

It  is  during  the  period  of  mild  emotion  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  opposioe  sex  is  gained  vmich  may  be  used  in  making  a 
selection    later.     One*s  friends  ou^^lit  by  all  mea.ns  to  be 
the  type  from  v/hich  he  would  gladly  choose  a  companion.  The 
circle  ioust  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  wise  choice.  For 
if  he  muct  turn  to  anocher  group  entirely  at  the  time  of 

mating,  a  number  of  handicaps  will  go  with  him.     Indeed  the 

1 

change  v/ill  be  next  to  impossible. 

Courtship 

T/hen  the  time  comes  for  m:,.,tin]  some  one  individual  v/ill 

Cf-  Popenoe,  Paul,  Liodem  Ilarriage.   pp  ."^l-.-^p. 
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"be  cixosen  with  vihom  to  share  the  closer  intimacies  of  life  in 
an  effort  to  prepare  for  the  coniing  of  marriage. 

Why  Seek  A  l^iate  : 
Sex  is  tiie  first  face  or  in  che  uotivacion  for  seekln,^  a 
mate.     The  desire  for  physical  union  is  moot  ele-nental,  alike 
in  animals  and  meji.     The  second  factor  is  prooahly  security. 
The  psychoanalytic  school  emphasizes   che  feeiin-  of  we^^oiess 
and  limiatation  which  oppresses  tne  ego.     Persons  go  aouuG  to 
find  security. 

Wexhurg  essenoially  agrees  with  this  view.    He  says  thac 
one  goes  alDOut  seeking  significance  and  security.    lie  gets 
security  through  recognition.     It  also  hu -tresses  his  self 
esteem."^    Thus  \iq  sec  a  nev;  confidence  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  two  who  G.re  falling  in  love.    iCach  supports  the  other 
and  believes  in  the  supreme  worth  of  tue  other.  ' 

Dr.  virove.-  in  treating  the  motives  for  marriage,  states 
thc.t  in  primitive  culture,   econuiuc  interest  was  dominant, 
Ke  considers  sex  and  security,  or  as  he  says  iiiutual  happiness 

of  hushand  and  wife  important  factors  in  the  selection  of 

2 

a  ms.te.      Hot  wholly  different  from  mutual  helpfulness  of 
husband  and  v/ife  is  the  desire  for  intimate  fellowship  of 
tv;o  persons  of  opposite  sex.     Ivlarria;  e  so  conceived  becomes 
a  life- long  adventure  in  happiness  in  Y/hich  joys  that  derive 
from  the  sex  side  of  marriage  and  those  which  come  from  the 
spiritual  side  are  recognized  and  welcomed."^ 
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The  Rational  Choice 
The  young  person  will  do  v/ell  to  exercise  the  utmost  care 

m  msiking  a  decision  ox  such  raoinent  e.s  the  selection  of  a  life 

companion.     "Before  one  reaches  the  stage  of  falling  in  love, 

it  Y/ill  do  no  hcirm  to  have  in  mind  the  kind  of  a  girl  v/ith  v/hom 

1 

one  should  prefer  to  fall  in  love." 

The  health  of  the  individual  is  of  first  consideration, 
a  strong  Dody,  relatively  fi'ec  from  diseases  that  v/ill  he  trans- 
mitted to  offspring,  v/ill  ue  the  wise  choice.     Of  great  import- 
ance also  is  freedom  fiom  venereal  disee.se.    ^jefore  the  event 
of  me.rriage,  each  lover  should  present  a  certificate  of  health 
from  a,  competent  physician.     In  an:,'  event,  "before  children  are 
horn  a  thorough  -cesting  should  "be  made  to  find  out  v/hethor  or 
not  there  is  any  disea.se  of  the  "body  that  v/ill  be  transmitted. 

One  v/ill  naturally  l-^ok  for  his  companion  in  a  good  famn 
ily,    Biologists  are  insisting  u_:on    ood  physical  inheritance 
and  they  go  further  to  shov/  that  the  founda^tions  of  moral 
character  are  hereditary.     Youth  v/ill  do  v/isely  to  1-ok  for 
character  alon,^-  v/ith  other  desireahle  qualities. 

Still  another  important  factor  is  compa-ta"bility .  "Symp- 
athy Y/ith  each  other's  aias,  and  a  pretty  large  shoxe  of 

common  tastes  and  hahits,  v/ill  come  i,s  near  as  anything  else 
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to  ensure  compati  hili  by . "      She  rv/ood.  Eddy  calls  it  "mutuality," 
and  asks  the  question:     "Have  you  enough  co..mon  interests  and 
are  they  so  vita„l  and  la-;  ting  that  you  can  successfully  live 

'7. 

a  v/hole  life  v/ith  the  person  in  question?"'-" 

It  has  "been  shown  thcit  Uiiconcci ously  a  person  chooses  a 

companion  considerably  like  himself.     That  is,   "lil,:e  attracts 

like,"  even  though  popular  thought  believes  the  reverse  to 

be  tm.e.     Popenoe  states  that  "thousands  of  measurements  have 

been  raiade  in  recent  yeai^s  to  reach  the  facts,  and  it  has  been 
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found  uniforriily  that  like  tends  to  mate  with  like,"       It  is 
sa,fe  to  a,ssume  a  value  in  this  principle  of  selection,  for 
quite  likely  the  marriage  of  persons  v/ho  have  physical  resem- 
blances will  be  more  successful.    And  it  is  certain  that  one 
v/ho  marries  another  v/hose  tastes,   interests,  religious  point 
of  view  and  sympathies  are  similar  to  his  OY/n  v/ill  be  observ- 
ing the  first  principles  of  a  happy  marriage. 

One  other  matter  concerns  the  relc.tive  age  of  the  m-an 
and  woman.     It  is  generally  expected  that  the  man  v/ill  be  a 
few  years  older.     rhere  is  a  psychological  foundation  for 
this  custom  in  tha.t  young  women  re-  ch  their  maturitj^  earlier 
thaji  do  young  men.    The  law  has  usually  made  three  years 
difference.    But  there  is  not  that  much  difference,  probably 
not  more  than  two  years  at  the  most.     The  man,  therefore, 
may  v/ell  be  a  little  older  but  not  by  many  years. 

gallinp;  In  Love 

Havelcck  Ellis  shows  that  mating  in  animals  and  man  is 
based  upon  the  prir/iary  sense.    For  one,  touch  is  dominant 

in  any  courtship,  in  crabs,   spiders,  cattle,  deer,  dogs,  etc. 
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It  has  an  important  role  in  humaji  selection.      Unless  there 
is  pleasurable  sensation  resulting  in  the  touch  of  lovers,  the 

^  Popenoe,  Paul,  Op.  Cit.,  p  39. 

The_  Psychology  of  Sex,  pp  41-43. 


romance  is  not  apt  to  terniinate  in  marriage.    But  "vision,  in 
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sexu.al  selection,  is  the  supreme  sense,"      The  ideals  of  fem- 
inine "beauty  are  not  constant.    A  group  of  ideals  apply  to 
only  a  pax'ticular  peo^,le,  and  they  may  not  even  "be  "based  on 
the  principle  of  aesthetics.     Often  the  characteristics  that 
malce  for  ease  in  child"bearing  have  "been  considered  most  "beau- 
tiful.    There  is  pro^oa'bly  an  element  of  t.  is  in  all  selection. 
Aside  from  these,  the  voice,  hearing,  rythra,  music,   and  other 
factors  enter  into  the  choice  of  a  mate.     Groves  mice  refer- 
ence to  preparation  for  love  as  a  development  that  goes  on  in 
the  "bodjr^  as  it  moves  toward  maturity,  "forming  v/hat  may  "be 
called  the  sex  set.     If  the  "body  chiefly  furnishes  the  moment- 
um tOY/ard  mating,  by  the  pysiological  and  chemical  a.ccompani- 

ments  of  pu'berty,  the  direction  which  this  yearning  takes  is 

2 

largely  determined  "by  the  sex  set  or  complex."      The  meaning 
of  Giie  experiences  of  ohe  adoleGcenL,  period  namely  "falling 
in  love,"  and  "love  at  first  si.ght,"  "becomes  clear  v/hen  they 
are  seen  in  the  light  of  the  sex  set.     Sudden  falling  in  love 
is  coi.u-ion  to  Youth.    But  gradually  there  has  developed  a 
tension,  the  be.sis  of  which  lies  in  the  sex  side  of  the  in- 
dividual's life,  which  stru.ggles  for  release,    i'ailing  in 
love  partly  oxin^-G  the  needed  release.     In  "love  at  first 
sight"  a  like  preparation  has  "been  mo.de  and  all  that  is  needed 

is  someone  v/ho  will  awaken  the  impulse,  v/hich,  v/hen  aroused, 

o 

often  springs  into  force  full-grown. 

The  experience  of  "falling  in  love"  is  a  narrowing  one, 

JSllis,  Kavelock,  Op.  Cit.,  v  64. 

•f^xW^^^*  ^'^'-'f   Op.  Cit.,   p.  67. 
Ibia,  pp-   67- 6a. 
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and  rightly  so.     The  affections  come  to  rerjt  in  one  person. 
"Love  is  -blind  in  one  eye  and  can't  see  well  cut  of  ohe  other." 
After  love  has  iiiade  a  choice  then  it  finds  all  its  fulf illiTien t 
in  the  one  person  luved.     j.nus  the  individual  is  prepared  for 
a  ina.rriage  in  v/hich  he  v/ill  be  required  to  shov/er  all  of  his 
devotion  upon  just  one,  if  the  m.xric.rre  is  to  be  a  success. 

Stages  In  Love 

The  first  stage  in  the  devel ^ oiiient  of  conjugal  love,  accord 

1 

ing  to  \7exburg,   is  the  ego- stage.      '.Te  have  already  noted  the 
feeling  of  security  lovers  have  in  one  aii other.     Love,  hence, 
is  acting  to  exalt  the  ego.     These  fr.cts  quite  generally  occur 
in  the  beginning  of  a  courtship. 

The  "iou- phase"  is  reixhed  v/hen  tenderness  arises.  Lovers 
begin  to  get  acquainted  v/ith  one  another  a.s  they  rea,lly  are. 
Both  fe-jl  a  desire  to  talk  about  tnemselves  so  that  a  deeper 
knoT/leage  of  me  o  uher  is  reached.     They  become  attached  to 
each  Coheres  personality  during  this  time,  not  a,ttached  to 
love  alone.     In  tiie  first  place,  the  courtship  cfji  be  terni- 
inaoed  v;ith  a  iaininiuin  of  emotional  ujjset  because  neither  one 
really  loves  the  other,     '^'hey  v/ere  drav/n  togeoher  merely 
through  the  r^hysical  attraction.     IkOw,  hovrever,  v/hen  the  love 
begins  'co  center  in  the  persona,lity  grief  i.^cv   oe  the  result 
if  the  relationship  should  ce;.,5e. 

The  second  stage  shsides  off  into  v/hat  might  be  called 
tne  "us"  stage,  which  is  the  last.     The  plan  then  is  for  the 
future.     A  sort  of  union  is  being  organized,  a  feeling  of  one- 


•vexburg,  iirwin,  ihe  PGZcholo£-y  of  oex,  p  91  f . 
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ness  comes  in,  and  the  longed-for  security  and  strength  becomes 
a  preLicnt  reality. 

If  the  young  person  knov/s  the  v/ay  love  progresses,  he 
will  li.Kely  not  be  at  a  loss  in  deteriiiining  v/hether  he  is  in 
love  or  not,  or  in  telling  whether  or  not  he  is  being  loved. 

value  of  Courtship 

The  period  of  courtship  furnishes  the  opportunity  for 
the  gradual  breaking  of  home  oies.    At  first  paxents  may  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  v/ith  their  boy  or  girl  in  the  new  experience. 
But  ususally  they  relax  their  authority  in  proportion  to  the 
young  person^s  development.  ,  a  youth  has  to  learn  ho?/  to  direct 
his  ovm  life  before  he  can  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  fajnily 
discipline."^ 

Uther  values  of  courtship  do  not  inimedi£i,'tely  appea.r  to 

Youth,    The  period  is  relatively  long  with  recpect  to  Lian, 

8Jid  s.s  one  authority  ^ri^es,   "it  is  just  this  postponement 

of  mating  that  i^^es  for  an  increar:e  not  .merely  of  desire  but 

also  of  appreciation,  of  love  and  of  tenderness  of  ureauj.itjiVG. 

'.vhatever  pushes  intercourse  somev/hsit  further  away  and  enlarges 

the  period  and  nature  of  courtship  converts  a  portion  of  the 

physical  aspects  of  love  into  spiritual  and  social  forms. 

Love  of  the  emotional,  esthetic,  intellectual  and  social  | 

2  1 

sort  could  not  have  arisen  in  organisms  v/hich  mate  at  sight." 

During  the  time  of  serious  romance,  the  more  liberal 
s-ocial  vievrpoint  allov/s  almost  every  type  of  behavior  save 
sexual  intercourse  itself.     It  seems  here  that  Youth  may  find 

See  Groves,  E.xt.  Groves,  -.^rria.>e.   oo  7^-77. 
Galloway,  T.'./.,  Love  and  .^.rria-e,  p  P.n 

satisfaction  in  a  large  degree  for  its  craving  for  freedom. 
The  reason  v/hy  the  progressive  elements  in  society  sanction 
these  liiany  intimacies  is  obvious.     Such  contacts  are  needed 
lay  the  couple  in  deciding  v/hother  their  love  Toe  genuine,  and 
whether  the  relationshi    -is  deotined  to  be  one  of  imtual  help 
fulness.     It  serves  also  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  tension 
of  the  sex  urge  by  an  indulgence  in  tne  oreliniinar ies  of  the 
sex  act.     Indeed  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the.  per- 
iod of  courtship  brings  all  the  liberties  that  a  "trial  or 
••companionate"  marriage  does  except  for  the  specific  act  of 
sex.    All  the  necessary  prep&jration  for  this  act  is  made. 

Problems  of  Love 
Problems  of  love  are  for  the  most  part  problems  of  free- 
dom,   '.7e  have  seen  how  modern  Youth  are  in  hostile  revolt 
against  anything  thtit  is  traditional  or  authoritarian;  that 
the  rebellion  pertains  mostly  to  sex  morality  v/e  axe  certain, 
Freedom  has  been  taken  v/ithout  the  consent  of  society  s.nd  yet 
more  freedom  is  asked  for,    Yfnat  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
intelligent  pastor  toward  these  demands? 

Petting 

■  The  first  problem  Y/e  shall  consider  is  petting,  to  which 

1 

Thorn  refers  as  "the  ajicient  game  \7ith  a  inodern  name,"      It  is 
the  successor  to  "bundling"  in  the  nineteenth- century  ITev; 
England,  a  form  of  love-jnalcing  in  which  the  couple  "bundled" 
up  in  bedding  to  engage  in  love-making, 

^  Thorn,  D.A.,  Op.  Cit.,  p  67. 
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The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  v/hat  is  meant  by  petting. 
The  word  is  used  to  designate  almost  any  attempt  to  express  in- 
terest in  the  opjposite  sex,  from  holding  hands  to  the  act  of 
se:j'cual  intercourse  itself.     Petting  as  generally  used,  hov/ever, 
refers  to  neither  of  tnese  extremes,  but  to  the  intimate  touch- 
ing and  care:.sings  th..  t  are  used  to  express  love.  Considered 

by  almost  all  of  the  authoriDies  of  sex,  petting  thus  understood 

1 

continues  to  oe  "the  introductory  step  to  sexual  intercourse." 
It  is  designed  to  get  the  organism  in  re,v.dinesG  for  that  act. 
The  danger  is  that  the  practice  \7ill  lead  to  the  illegitima.te 
sexual  experience.     One  v/ho  surely  knov/s  writes  that  "at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  begin  v/ith  hug.'-ing  and  kissing  do 

not  restrict  theiiis elves  to  th^  t,  but  go  further  and  indulge  in 

2 

other  sex  liberties  v/hich,  by  all  conventions,  are  improper," 

If  petting  ...oes  not  reach  a  cli.iiax  in  intercourse  it  often 
awakens  desires  v/hich  are  not  satisfied.    Authorities  see  in 
this  a  cause  for  both  sex  irregularity  with  ajiother  person  and 
v/ith  one's  ovm  self. 

The  och.^r  groat  risk  one  takes  is  the  possibility  of  con- 
tracting disease.     One  of  our  mthov^  sa^^s  that  "kissing  is 
an  extremely  coinriion  source  of  syphilitic  ihf  ection,  .  and  of  all 
extras  genital  regions  the  mouth  is  by  fcir  the  seat  of  primary 
syphilitic  sores,"      Then  he  adds  the  significant  observation 
that  persons  v/ho  are  not  intimate  enough  to  Imoxi  the  st^.te  of 
each  other *s  health  are  not  intimate  enough  to  kiss. 


x^nom,  D.A.,  Op.  cit,  p  68. 
^Lindsey,  x.en.  B.,  TAe-^Hevolt  of 
ijllis 


ol_  j^Iodern  Youth,  p  55.  , 


^-avelock,  otudies  i£  the  ^'sychology  of  Sex 


Vol,  VI,  p 


331. 
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Pet  binp;  an  Escape  jj'roin  Love 

One  v/no  is  fa.iiij.ic.ir  v/ith  the  liiad  petting  that  goes  on 
among  couples  of  very  sli^^iit  acquaintance,   often  v/ondcrs  if 
petting  is  any  indict^tion  of  true  love.     So:;ie  of  the  testimon- 
ies of  young  men,  yhio  are  temporarily  a\;ay  from  their  fiancees, 
with  regard  to  "petting  parties"  they  have  iDeen  a  partner  to 
with  str^in^e  girls  seems  to  show  that  intimate  caressing  is 
not  a  sign  of  love.    These  young  men  say  that  they  pet  more 
hilariously  with  these  girls  of  casual  acquaintance  than  they 
do  with  their  ovm  girls  "bsxlc  home,  s.nd  that  with  no  thought 
of  love  tov/ard  them, 

^i/exlaurg  has  something  to  say  on  tnis  point.  ''Petting," 

he  st^^Les,   "is  a  less  serious  form  of  love."       It  is  merely 

an  exciting  sport,   in  v/x'ich  complete  fulfillment  is  not  always 

sought  as  that  v/ould  be     too  dangerous.     One  may  thus  pet  to 

avoid  the  deep  experience  of  the  essential  preiiiise  of  every 

2 

flirtc/tion.     It  is  really  and  escape  from  love. 

If  ti^ese  o.iings  are  generally  true,  petoing  hecomes  a 
serious  problem  in  the  "ego"  and  the  "you"  phase  of  love  hut 
tends  to  disappear  when  love  reaxly  comes  as  a  permajnent 
aspect  of  the  courtship,     i^or  as  has  "b^en  noted,  during  the 
period  of  engagement  some  intimacies  are  even  necessary  for 
the  future  event  of  ma.rriage.     Some  authorities  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  intimacies  specified  under  the 
term  "petting"  really  should  not  be  regarded 
an  engagement  has  been  made. 


as  petting  after 


2  nfCl'lT^"'  —  £S.ySliOl^.  Of  Sex,  p  ^ 


Thus  ib  would  seem  olavious  to  youth  of  v/isdom-  and  discre- 
tion v/here  the  line  should  be  drav/n.     The  logic  of  petting  in 
the  QhXlY  stages  is  c^gainst  the  realization  of  higher  romance 
in  the  period  beginning  v/ith  hetrothal. 

Pre-  I.lari  tc.l  Bex  Kelations 

One  of  the  plainest  demajids  for  a  nev/  morality  today  is 
seen  in  the  large  nuraher  of  college  students  and  other  young 
persons  v/ho  form  temporary  unions  with  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  experience.    So  long  as  they 
agree,   the  couple  live  together  as  man  aaid  v/iie,  except  that 
there  are  no  legal  "bonds. 

Tv/o  conditions,  axnong  many,  have  tended  to  malce  the  prac- 
tice increase;     the  popularity  of  scientific  hir th  control  aad 
the  long  educational  ^jrocess  necessary  in  modern  life  which 
has  tended  to  force  persons  to  remain  unmarried.     The  fact 
of  late  marriage  has  m£:,de  self-control  over  a  longer  period 
necessary.     In  many  instances  the  distance  bewesn  puherty 
and  marriage  is  fifteen  years.     Scientific  "birth  control,  hov/- 
ever,  nas  made  tne  relationship  reasonably  Sc.fe  and  therefore 
possi"ble  to  a  l.jcge  num'oer.    Ilodern  xouth  is  asking  for  social 
recognition  of  the  practice  since  it  has  an  ele^nent  of  perinan- 
ency  in  it  and  may  lead  eventually  to  legal  marriage. 

Attitude  of  Society 

Society  is  somewliat  confused  at  tixe  request,    '.'/hile  the 
relationship  may  have  a  lictle  permanency,   lasting  from  a 
month  to  may"be  a  year,  yet  it  is  "bound  to  have  its  evil  con- 
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sequences,  -^t  is  only  a  slight  improvs:nent  upon  the  age-old 
promiscuous  practices  of  Jiien;  and  the  same  reason  against  it 


meaning  of  love,  v/hich  if  found  desirable,  will  be  made  bind- 
ing the  ansv/er  must  be  that  the  period  of  courtship  if  intell- 
igent, as  here  sketched,  brings  the  needed  intimacies.  The 
way  to  avoid  unhappy  marriage,  as  all  authorities  say,  is  to 
exercise  more  care  in  the  selection  of  a  mate  and  to  prepare 
for  the  event  of  marrisige,  anticipating  its  problems  and 
jl  pleasures,  v/ith  thoroughness. 


Judge  Lindsey  proposes  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of 
late  adolescence  by  "Companionate  marriage."    He  v/rites  that 
"companiona,te  marriage  is  legal  marriage,  v/ith  legalized  birth 
control,  BJid  the  right  to  divorce  by  mutual  consent  for  child- 
less couples.""^ 

\'Tiat  he  proposes  to  do  is  to  m.odify  divorce  lav/s  so  that 
childless  couples  could  separate  without  question.  Couples 
can  separate  as  easily  as  need  be  noxi  in  Reno.     .he  only  other 
fact  that  is  introduced  is  the  matter  of  legalized  birth  con- 
trol.   Although  contraceptives  are  not  legally  distributed, 
they  are  procurable  by  anyone  v/ho  v/ants  them.    YThat  Judge 
Lindsey  apparently  wishes  is  a  law  placing  these  within  the 
reach  of  all — especially  the  poor.    He  does  not  propose  Free 
Love  or  xrial  i'larriage  but  real  marriage  with  scientific 


# 


apply  as  thOf.'.e  given  in  connection  with  that  problem. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  an  ej.periement  in  the  deeper 


Lindsey' s  Scheme 


^^rriage,  p  5, 


■birth  control  and  a  clause  in  our  divorce  laws,  granting  separ- 
ation for  ciiildlecs  couples. who  apply. 

The  jud;_e»s  proposal  has  not  bean  accepted.    He  inade  it 
to  clear  up  a  situation  of  sex  iiimiorali ty  v/hich  exists,  thinJi- 
ing  that  those  Y/ho  now  are  temporarily  living  in  marital  re- 
lations Y/ould  take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  the  marriage 
legal,  laio¥/ing  it  could  he  terminated  easily  and  that  contra- 
ceptives could  be  legally  used, 

L!jarriap:e  and  Financial  Supijort 

If  society  Y/ants  to  encourage  earlier  marriage  and  thereby 
reduce  the  serious  sex  problems  of  late  adolescence,  probcibly 
parents  of  couples  v/ho  a.re  physica,lly,  intellectually  and  emo- 
tionally ready  for  marriage,  liiight  v/isely  make  some  sort  of  a 
financial  arrangement  whereby  the  marrie^ge  relation  could  be 
entered  upon.     If  the  two  homes  could  see  it,  no  additional 
outlay  of  money  v/ould  be  required,   since  the  tv/o  have  to  be 
supported  anyway  during  the  time  of  schooling  etc.     Such  a 
scheme  as  tliis  pre- supposes ,   of  course,   the  use  of  contracep- 
tives to  lyreYent  children,  for  no  parents  v/ould  be  disposed 
to  rear  tv/o  families.     Indeed  it  is  birth  control  alone  that 
makes  this  plan  feasible  at  all. 

All  these  rlans  are  proposed  solutions  to  sex  problems 
but  they  do  not  reach  very  far.     In  general  Yie  cannot  get 
aY/ay  from  the  demands  of  self-control.     Only  upon  its  firm 
foundation  can  the  sex  life  of  the  individual  be  directed 
into  channels  of  social  usefulness.  The  folloY/ing  chapters 
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Mill  attempt  to  snov/  ho\i  v/holesome  systems  of  control  csji  "be 
initic.ted  and.  mintained. 


Chapter  V 
Educating  for  aex  Control 
It  v/cO  not  intended  that  the  brief  treatment  given  the  sex 
problems  of  a,dolescent  life  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  them  would 
be  sufficient.    This  chapter  and  the  next  will  materially  supp- 
lement the  work  that  v/a.s  there  done.    Education  is  one  v/ay  out 
of  the  present  moral  plight  of  the  Jouth  situation.     But  it 
ought  to  be  a  complete  education, 

Glenn  -^'rank  writes  that  a  "va,lid  education  mst  deal  v/ith 
the  emotional  a.s  v/ell  as  the  intellectual  side  of  men's  lives. 
It  must  be  an  education  of  the  character  as  well  as  an  education 
of  the  inte^.lect . .  .It  must  be  an  education  that  shall  rescue 

sex  from  sentimenta.lity  and  sniggering  and  bring  it  into  the 

1 

sunlight  of  sincerity/  and  sense." 

It  is  upon  this  kind  of  education  that  this  chapter  is 
built.    \Te  are  nov/  recognizing  that  sex  is  a  clean  subject, 
or  ought  to  .     "Anything  is  pure  to  him  v/hose  mind  is  pure." 
Iviaude  Royden  asserts  in  Sex  and  Co.Ui.ion  Sense,   "that  the  instinc 

of  sex  is  not  a  griri^y  secret  between  tv/o  rather  shamed  human 

2 

beings,  but  a  great  impulse  of  life  a.nd  love." 

Silence  on  Sex 
About  no  subject  has  ignorance  prevtiiled  so  generally  as 
sex.     The  reason  is  that  silence  as  to  its  nature  and  function 
Y^as  maintained  in  the  \7estern  world  for  centuries.     The  silence 
has  lately  been  broken  but  not  completely.     There  are  still 


See  Developing  Attitudes  in  Children,  oo  6 --63 
^  quoted  by  L.t:?  Teiaiierheaorirri^ETe^ 


 ,  ^  of  Sex  Throu^  Psy- 

^^:-V  ajid  Relirgon.  p  5.  — 


areas  where  knowledge  murjt  not  enter.    Fathers  and  mothers  still 
find  it  difficult  to  give  to  their  young  children  adequate  in- 
formation on  sex.     '^"he  fact  of  silence  is  very  annoying  to  men 
like  Lindsey.    lie  knows  that  the  conspiracy  is  not  v/orking. 
Youth  is  finding  out  things  for  thejiiselves  in  the  tragic  school 
of  experience.     vTeatherhead  quotes  the  Archhishop  of  Canter- 
hury  as  sa,  ing  that  he  "would  rather  haive  all  the  risks  which 

come  from  free  discussion  of  sex  than  the  greater  risk  run  iDy 

1 

a  conspiracy  of  silence." 

There  is  a,  tendency  with  us  all  tovrard  withholding  from 

grov/ing  persons  knov/ledge  of  their  developing  sex  life.  "He 

are  af-aid  it  v/ill  work  for  their  undoing.    Yet  the  science  of 

sex  education  i;oint.s  in      different  direcoion.    As  one  of  the 

greatest  of  these  scientists  v/rites;     "'[he  old  doctrines  \Thich 

taught  that  fea.r  and  igyiorance  v/ere  the  only  forces  by  v/hich 

sex  activit;,   could  he  safely/-  held  in  submission  sire  now  gen- 

2 

eralj-y  recognized  as  f a,llacious . " 

Heed  of  Education 
First,  we  are  reminded  of  lives  th^ot  have  "been  imde  miser- 
a.ble  through  lack  of  knowledge,     aallichan  writes  thus:  "My 
entire  youth,  from  six  to  eighteen,  was  made  miserable  by  the 
la.ck  of  knowled.^^e  that  anyone  who  knew  anything  of  the  nature 
of  puberty  might  have  given."      Dr.  Julia  Kenberg-von  Sneidern 
states  that  the  "knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  sex  orgajis  as  v;ell  as  the  psychic     expression  of  sexual 
characteristics,  the  sex  impulse,  is  jUst  as  important  for 
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young  people  as  lcnowled;_re  of  other  biological  fc.cts,""''  Judo-e 

Ben  Lindsey  nooes  the  case  of  a- girl  in  trouble  at  tv/elve 

years  of  a-e.    lie  says  that  the  neglect  of  the  parents,  the 

teachers  eaid  the  church  ij^ade  it  possible  for  her  ignora,ntly 

thus  to  stumble  into  a  sex  experience  v/hen  only  a  child. 

SpeaJiing  further  of  die  control  of  sex  expression  of  ado 

lescents,  he  wrioes  with  assurance:     "The  v/ay  to  direct  their 

mnds  away  from  such  matters,  and  to  give  them  a  proper  and 

healthy  perspective  v/as  to  tell  theii  the  truth  and  leu  them 

2 

take  sex  as  mch  for  granted  as  the  v/eather." 

Ho  one  can  doubt  the  need  of  a  v/holesoLie  sex  education 
v^ho  reflects  U)on  the  sources  of  the  sex  knowledge  at  the 
present  time  and  the  betTing  this  has  on  the  whole  attitude 
toward  life,     v/here  does  the  adolescent  get  his  information? 
jrom  home?    Pastor?    3chv.ol  Teacher?    Leaders  of  adolescent 
groups?    Paj.iily  Physician?    Uo,  from  none  of  tnese.  Occasion 
ally  a  boy  or  a  girl  has  a  father  or  a  mother  v/ho  v/ill  help 
them  in  their  education  on  sex.     Or  an  old  doctor  book  may  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  and  stolen  away  and  studied. 

Dr.  Exner  gives  an  ejialysis  of  the  ansv/ers  of  948  colleg 
men  to  a  o^ueo tionaire  boL.ring  on  the  source  of  their  infor- 
mation,   i'rom  this  we  letirn  that  91,5  per  cent  of  these  men 

got  their  sex  inf orifiation  from  um/holesome  sources.  Only 

■5 

four  per  cent  go::  it  from  psxents."       There  are  v/hole  groups 
ox  boys  in  iiew  Ji"ngland  churches  who  have  received  their  in- 
formation, v/ithout  a  single  exception,  from  poor  sources,  for 

'       
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exaiaple,  froin  older  poorly  informed  boys,  perverted  inen,  etc. 
A  pastor  reported  only  a  fevf  days  ago  that  he  was  trying  to 
teach  such  a  ^roup  of  "boys.     There  are  rnany  such  groups,  Ihe 
facts  are  that  v;e  are  failing  in  proper  instruction  vath  the 
result  of  continual  sex  delinquency  ainong  our  Youth, 

Hov;  to  Teach  Sex 
A  fev/  v;ords  ought  to  be  given  with  respect  to  the  approach 
to  the  problem.     They  would  not  be  needed  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  persons  persist  in  recreating  from  the  whole 
problem. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  ThOiU,  'Teatherhead,  Carpenter,  G-all- 

ichaji,  Lindsey,  Gray  and  others  that  v/e  must  relate  the  simple 

facts  frankly  and  without  any  embarrassment  whatever.  Dr. 

Gallichan  speaks  the  mind  of  all  these  scholars  v/hen  he  says 

that  "we  need  complete  candour.     Facts  are  the  only  secure 

basis  for  moral  codes  and  the  only  guides  in  the  hygiene  of 
1 

the  sex," 

Anyone  v/ho  cannot  sincerely  maintain  this  attitude  of 
open  frankness,  who  cannot  talk  of  sex  as  if  he  vrere  talking 
about  any  other  part  of  the  body  or  any  fact  of  science  in 
general,   ought  not  attempt  to  teach  the  science  of  sex.  The 
teacher  and  his  attitude  are  of  supreme  importance  if  whole- 
some attitudes  are  to  result  from  education. 

Persons  '.7ho  Ought  to  Teach 

Parents  ought  to  qualify  to  be  our  first  teachers.  They 
are  in  every  other  respect  and  they  have,  by  the  very  nature 

Gallichan,  V/.M,,   Op,  Git.,  td  8. 


of  the  case,  very  inany  advantases.     Gallichan,  Thorn,  \7eather- 
head,  and  others  agree  that  the  mother  is  the  most  natural 
of  teachers.     They  advise,  hov/ever,   that  she  not  instruct  her 
boy  "beyond  the  ei^iith  year  as  fixations  and  complexes  may  arise 
out  of  this  contact,  for  reasons  that  v/e  knov/.     The  f. either 
ought  to  train  the  boy  from  there  on. 

Other  persons  may  qualify  for  teaching:  public  school  tea^ 
chers,  p:i  tors,  Sui^day  school  teachers,  and  other  lerders  of 
Youth.     Fortunately  for  us  now,  there  is  an  excellent  collect- 
ion of  good  literature  on  sex  prepared  for  the  various  groups, 
and.  from  this  collection  suitable  reading  for  children  iiiay 
be  chosen. 

\7hat  to  Teach 

Reproduction  may  be  approacned  through  a,  simple  understand- 
ing of  botany.     The  flov/er,  with  seeds  falling  to  the  ground, 
giving  nev/  life,  v/ill  interest  any  child.     Then  the  process 
may  be  traced  in  aniraal  life,  beginning  with  the  simpler  forms. 
Gradually  the  leader  ms.y  come  closer  to  the  huma,n  species  and 
give  a  complete  treat^-ient  of  sex  in  its  varied,  implications. 
Knov^ledge  of  the  biology  of  sex  should  be  imparted  by  all 
means  before  adolescence  is  reached.    V/holesome  teaching  is 
highly  necessary  s,s  a  ba-ckgrouad  for  eraotional  situa,tions 
that  may  arise  later. 

As  the  individual  draws  near  the  time  of  adolescence  he 
should  receive  fuller  instructions.     The  fact  of  puberty  will 
need  attention.    He  v/ill  want  to  understand  the  changes  he  is 


undergoing.     The  sex  ur^e  becomes  strong  and  the  organism  -be- 
comes capable  of  reproduction.     The  situation  majy  become  very 
serious  for  the  girl  if  she  is  not  prepared  for  the  comin'^  of 
puberty.     The  menstrual  period  often  takes  girls  b-/  surprise 
and  it  /nay  frighten  them  be^^  ond  reason.     The  boy,  however, 
v/ill  need  to  Imovv  that  he  may  experience  v/hat  is  called  "noc- 
turnal emimssion"  occasionally,   and  that  this  experience  is 
nature's  v;ay  of  relieving  sex  tension.     It  is  a  sign  of  normal 
sex  functioning. 

A  little  later,  information  on  love,  romsjice,  sjid  the  art 
of  mating  will  do  much  to  guide  youth  into  \7h0les0me  courtship 
that  v/ill,  in  turn,  lay  the  foui^dations  for  a  happy  marriage.''' 

Sex  Hygiene 

The  care  of  the  body  and  of  the  genital  organs  and  the 
genital  regions  in  particular,  is  important.     The  rules  of 
general  cleanliness  v/ill  apply. 

One  suspect  of  hygiene  is  the  prevention  of  disease.  It 
deserves  special  attention.    The  term  "venereal  disease"  in- 
cludes three  distinct  diseases:     chancroid,  syphilis,  and 
gonorrhea.     Ho  one  of  these  can  change  into  the  other  because 
each  is  caused  by  a  different  bacteria.     The  genital  region 
is  uhe  first  to  become  infected  and  is  usually  the  only  place 
that  the  disease  manifests  itself. 

The  organism  that  causes  these  disearjes  enters  the  skin 
Y/hen  it  is  broken  or  is  taxen  into  the  mucus  v/hich  is  more 
delicate  than  the  skin.    Chancroid  is  the  least  severe  of  the 
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three.     The  other  tv/o,  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  are  very  injur- 
ious,    :i'he  former  is  vicious  particularly  in  the  fact  that  in 
passing  from  one  stcge  to  another  the  patient  may  appear  cured 
vrhile  the  disease  is  simply  spreading  to  the  limits  of  the 
organism  and  may  destroy  heart,  lun  s,   or  any  of  the  vital 
organs,  even  the  "brain.     It  may  show  u  ,  in  the  mucus  iiiemlorane 
of  the  mouth  and  can  thus  "be  contracted  "by  kissing.  Gonorrhea 
is  usually  confined  to  the  genital  region.     It,   too,  may  cause 
the  breakdown  of  health  generally.     It  is  often  the  cause  of 
so-called  operation:^  for  women,  "because  it  interferes  v/ith  the 
oVciTies,  often  resulting  in  sterility. 

These  diseases  are  spread  almost  wholly  through  sexual 
intercouse  or  intimate  touching.    Thus  the  great  danger  to 
health  by  promiscuous  sexual  relations.    But  the  diseases 
may  be  a.voided  by  abctaining  from  intimacies  v/ith  the  op-posite 
sex.     There  is  a  possibility  of  contagion,  hov/ever,  by  hand- 
shaking, by  using  another's  tov/els,  in  toilets,  etc.  One 
ought  alY/ays  to  be  on  his  guard  against  infection.     The  bac- 
teria do  not  live  long  after  being  discharged  by  the  patient. 

Soap  and  vrater  are  sufficient  antiseptics  to  destroy  any  of 

1 

these  bacteria  that  may  be  contracted. 

Character  Education 
The  day  may  not  be  far  av/ay  v/hen  "all  education  will  be 
character  edu;  ation,"    T/e  may  v/ork  toward  that  end.    But  as 
yet  we  need  to  add  something  to  education,     i.iere  biological, 
psychological,  and  sociological  knowledge  of  sex  is  not  suff- 
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icient  to  gu^.r^jitee  the  proper  control  of  sex.  Hevertheless 
Me  find  autixorities  expressing  great  confidence  in  just  this 
one  thing, 

S-or  example,  W.m.  Gallichan  v/rites  that  "science  has  the 
key  to  purity  of  thought  and  oehavior."    He  further  adds  that 
children  reared  v/ith  a  healthy  knov/leage  of  sex  matters  do 
not  develop  a  taste  for  erotic  stories  and  vulgarity,"''  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  shovm  that  children  at  a  very  early  age  v/holesomely 
and  naturally  instructed  by  their  parents  more  happily  enter 
the  marriage  relation  than  those  who  receive  instruction  later.' 
Of  Helen's  case,   cited  in  chapter  one,  Judge  Liddsey  v/-rites: 
"it  is  one  of  che  complete  proofs  that  young  people  are  seeking 
not  evil  things  "but  good  thin  s  in  life,  and  when  they  choose 
an  evil  thing  it  is  merely  because,  in  tneir  inexperienced 
eyes,  the  evil  l-oks  as  if  it  v/ere  good."      He  believes  that 
a  thorough- going  education  in  sex  and  moraJ.s  is  a  ?/ay  out. 
It  is  one  way  out  it  is  far  from  adequate  to  the  needs  of  youth 

Charac oer  Education  at  V/ork 
Character  education  in  the  public  school  has  been  receiv- 
ing considerable  notice  in  the  past  few  years.     Schools  gen- 
erally have  stood  for  ethical  and  moral  ideals.     They  have 
believed  in  them  but  have  done  nothing  about  them.  Thus 
education  has  become  delinquent,  and  ov/irig  to  the  separa,tion 
of  the  church  and  state,  a  serious  problem  is  involved  in 
putting  chFtracter  training  into  the  school  curriculum;  for 
character  tra.ining  has  almost  wholly  been  included  in  relin-- 
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ious  teaching, 

E.S,  Tu.tle  has  shoxm  the  growth  of  the  character  oducatioil 
movement.    Different  towns  and  cities  have  developed  various 
plans,  for  exsjnple,  the  "Oakland  Plan,"  the  "Cleveland  Fleji," 
Projects,  drai:ia,  athletics  and  other  school  activities  lay  ein- 
phasis  on  character.    Also  it  has  "been  attempted  by  states. 
Iowa  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  work.     The  so-called  "lov/a 
Plan"  Y/as  prepared,  and  "it  has  heen  widely  circulated  and  • 
highly  approved  among  the  school  men  of  the  country.""^  ITehras- 
ka,  South  Dakota,  ilchigan,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  some  other  states 
have  a  system  of  educe^tion  thc.t  is  designed  to  care  for  the 
larger  a.spects  of  the  student's  life.     It  is  aim.ed  at  fitting 
him  for  efficient  membershixj  in  societ^^. 

Precisely  this  definite,  practical  aim  is  v/hat  sex  edu- 
cation needs.     There  rauot  "be  the  forination  of  v/holesome  atti- 
tudes that  v/ill  insure  self-control  in  the  sex  life.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  prorrdse  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  7ork 
is  "being  done  for  a.dolescents .     If  sex  can  toe  taught  toy  an 
emphasis  on  attitudes  and  ideals  that  v/ill  control  the  v/hole 
personality,  directing  it  in  channels  thut  are  the  most  re- 
warding individually  and  socially,  then  sex  education  will 
toecome  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  life  of  the  adolescent. 
One  cannot  predict  ho\T  many  lives  iiis.y  toe  thus  saved  from  an 
unhappy  future  toy  educational  supervision. 
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Chapter  VI 
The  Function  of  Religion  in  Sex 
I  do  not  mean  that  education,  even  ideally  viewed,  should 
stand  alone,     jhy  should  it  need  to  do  the  work  hy  itself? 
For  thait  very  purpose  the  church  v/as  organized.     It  has  had  a 
rather  checkered  history,  sometimes  aiding  life,  often  inter- 
fering v/ith  wholesome  and  norml  development.     It  oucht  to  he 
a  Y/orthy  supi.lement  to  the  other  agencies  v/hich  promote  a 
v/holesome  control  of  sex  expression. 

Religion* s  Opportunity 
Psychologists  agree  that  adolescence  is  the  period  v/hen 
the  persona.lity  is  ripe  for  reli  ion.    Y/hy  is  this  true?  ITot 
least  in  importance  among  the  new  things  that  emerge  in  ado- 
lescence is  a  new  caps-city  for  social  life.    Dr.  Stolz  states 
it  this  Yis.y:     "Tne  world  of  the  lirtle  child  is  the  home, 
the  world  of  the  hoy  s.nd  girl  is  the  school,  the  world  of  the 
adolescent  is  the  social  order.    I'ew  social  forces  play  upon 
the  adolescent;  ajid  in  a  very  real  sense  he  hecomes  a  new 
creature.'' 

It  is  a  time  \Then  the  individual  hegins  to  idealize.  His 
ideals  function  as  a  power  in  his  life  determining  in  a  large 
measure  the  choices  for  good  or  had.     In  childhood  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  center  attention  on  self,     Now  youth  looks 
out  to  the  "great  society"  and  he  feels  a  nev;  sense  of  unity 

Stolz,  Carl,  Pastoral  Psych olory.  p  57. 
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and  kinship  v/i th  the  social  order,    \7ithin  society  he  iDegins 
to  set  up  idea,ls. 

It  is  here  that  religion  enters  also.     Tlie  socializing 
process  brin-'S  the  youth  face  to  face  v/ith  the  vital  aspects  of 
religion.     For  religion  consists  Icirgely  in  loyalty  and  devotiorj 
to  the  great  ideals  of  life.     Youth,  as  has  already  "been  stated, 
is  seeking  an  object  of  devotion.     Feelings  of  altruism  must 
find  an  outlet, 

A  quest  Is  riiade  for  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life,  one 

that  ¥/ill  stea.dy  and  direct  youth* s  energies.     Tracy  believes 

that  during  this  period  love  of  goodness  find  justice  niay  be- 

1 

come  a  real  passion.      These  conditions  give  religion  its 
gre^.test  opportunity  to  come  into  life  when  it  is  plastic  and 
receptive,   to  set  up  ideals  and  Etttitudes  tha.t  go  to  the  making 
of  character  tha,t  will  in  the  future  guarantee  control. 

Failure  of  Religion 

Yet  v;e  c. jmot  escape  the  iic     that  religion  has  failed 
to  adapt  itself  to  Youth's  needs,  v/hich  must  be  met  in  a  some- 
what different  manner  than  that  required  by  adults.  Tradition- 
al orthodoxy  has  not  bean  portularly  accepted.    Youth  1 .  oks  for 
an  outlook  that  is  alive,  that  is  ret.l,  something  that 
really  challenges  them.     Tlie  adolescent  m-ay  even  go  deeper 
into  religious  matters  than  etdults.     Often  he  is  able  to  point 
out  fallacies  and  shortcomings  in  the  adult  faith  that  prove 
to  be  Q.uite  disturbing. 

One  author  speaks  of  a  class  in  college  philosophy  which 
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"blasted  the  reli^^ious  foundation  from  under  his  feet."^  The 
religious  idealism  of  his  home  was  inadequate  and  it  all  co- 
llapsed in  a  fev/  months  time.     Then  he  consul  ced  the  minister 
Mho  received  him  kinaly.    But  the  pastor  had  nothini-  to  say 
e::cept  to  exiiort  loyalty  to  the  old  traditions.     This,  Halliday 
says,  was  robhery  number  three.    He  expected  religion  to  help 
him  "back  on  his  feet  again,  back  to  a  faith  in  God.    But  the 
injunction  to  believe  \ia.3  as  fallacious  .  method  for  cure  as 
it  is  for  a  physician  to  coiiinand  his  patient  to  get  v/ell. 

The  same  emptiness  relc,tive  to  current  religion  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  very  brillisiit  English  siuthor.    :ie  v/as  reared  in 
an  authoritarian  home,  yet  he  says  that  religion  had  no  horror 
for  him  until  he  xient  to  church.     There  the  numinous  element 
of  G-od  gave  the  young  Haven  such  a  sense  of  horror  a,s  he  v/ould 

f^cl  in  the  pre.ence  of  a  tyrant.     "The  v/rath  of  God  eclipsed 

2 

his  love  for  me,"  Raven  ./rices. 

He  sajig  in  the  choir  but  found  no  help  in  religion.  At 
sixteen  he  Y/as  confirmeo.,  v/hicL,  in  spice  of  the  bishop's 
sermon,  brought  a  religious  thrii.1.    _ut  through  the  service 
there  \7as  nothing  of  importance  about  Chririt,  and  God  seemed 
to  be  just  a  name  \7ith  no  meaning.    He  concludes  this  descrip- 
tion of  this  episode  thus:     "And  dear  God,  hov/  some  of  us 
3 

--/sjited  youl" 

There  are  rriany  ini^tances  of  youth  leaving  the  church  be- 
cause the  church  does  not  speak  youth's  lane:uage,  neither  does 
it  i'.ial<:e  any  effort  to  help  so-Lve  the  tremendous  issuses  that 
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face  adolescent  life  today, 

'.That  Reli'  ion  Can  Do 

Heli-.ion  as  loyalty  to  life's  ideals  has  a  goOd  deal  to 
oifer  the  person  strug\  ling  ¥/ith  problerxis  of  se:..     Indeed  sex 
and  religion  hiij torically  have  stood  cluooly  ui.iced.     In  priiij- 
itive  life  of  course,   ocxual  prc.ctices  c.re  cr.rried  on  in  the 
name  of  religion.    i3ut  later,  religion  h:.s  "been  on  the  side 
of  sex  control, 

■■.■alter  Lipprnann  mkes  the  ;:^:oint  -./hen  he  says  that  "reli 
i -US  teachers  loiew  long  ago  v/hat  modern  psychologists  have 
some\;hs-t  excitedly  rodiscOTered:     'That  there  is  a  very  intimate 
connection  het'./e.n  the  se^cual  life  and  the  religious ,., That 
is  Y/hy  they  ha.ve  laid  such  tremendous  emphasis  upon  the  relig- 
ious control  of  the  sexual  experience,""^ 

Goals 

How  does  religion  attempt  to  control  sex  life?    'He  have 
already  indicated  the  procedure,  namely  that  ideals  are  set 
up  that  motivate  a,ctivity.     The  individual  is  lead  to  see  that 
in  self- control  he  is  acting  for  hia  ov/n  preservation  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  race,     Throui^h  society's  long  exper- 
iment this  simple  fact  has  "been  revealed.     The  noriml  adoles- 
cent dv/ells  much  upon  the  future,  upon  .ids  career  and  his  ovm 
domestic  life.     The  setting  up  of  a  home  of  his  ov/n,  in  v/hich 
he  will  participate  in  the  supreme  pleasures  and  satisfactions 
that  ca.n  he  thus  afforded,  is  pcXticularly  attractive  to  youtl: . 
Once  he  sees  the  hearing  of  present  conduct  on  future  possi- 
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•bilities  for  happiness  he  v/ill  be  -willing  to  deny  himself,  to 
suffer  if  need  be  for  the  future.  The  Ion-  look  ahead  can  he- 
come  pov/crful  to  t_.e  life  o^'  ao.oiescents,  leading  to  restraint 
and  s  elf  -  inipr oveiiien t . 

This  goal  is  a  general  one.     There  are  r/iany  specification 
under  it.    Youth  is  preu:riinuntly  a  time  of  numerous  ajid  great 
ideals.     The  church  v;ith  its  varied  program  can  assist  mater- 
ially in  building  v/orthy  ideals.    ITorrnal  youth  has  high  aspir- 
a-tions,  ai.d  given  a  c.iance,  will  go  far  to  realize  its  ideals. 
Therefore  the  problem  ouglit  not  to  be  as  serious  as  it  is 
because  of  these  latent  possibilities  for  good.     They  may  be 
utilized  in  developing  those  habits  and  attitudes  that  go 
into  the  maJcing  of  the  character  of  the  \Thole  personality. 

The  apMlicr/cion  of  these  truths  to  problems  previously 
discussed  is  obvious.     For  exainple,  homosexuality  may  develop 
ai'ter  the  individua,l  becomes  discouraged  tnroufh  failure  to 
find  Djn  opportunity  for  heterosexual  experience,   or  often  it 
comes  about  by  choosing  a  false  goal.     If  the  great  goo.l  of 
hone  and  fa::iily  can  be  set  up  and  accepted,  the  difficulty 
may  par:s  av/ay.    Dr.  Kadfield,  a  great  English  psychiatris t,- 
thinks  that  when  individuals  accept  a  goal  and  maJce  it  cji 
idea^l  it  becomes  an  adequate  stimulus  of  the  will."^  Thus 
v/e  really  put  vathin  reach  of  the  patient  something  practical 
in  the  highest  degree. 

The  case  is  the  same  v/ith  masturbation.     The  individual 
can  be  reconditioned,  nev/  habits  started  by  his  choice  of  an 
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Ideal  Y/hich  will  oecoiiie  an  adequate  stimlus  to  inoure  right 
lac  oion. 

\7ith  refertiHce  to  extra- me.rital  intimacies,   the  individual 
nay  "be  helped  to  organize  a  system  of  ideals  tht.t  militate  in 
3iiother  direction  altogether,  persons  \7ho  are  continent  in  se>- 
natters  cannot  say  that  they  control  their  passions  iDecause 
Df  any  single  ideal.     Their  whole  being  is  involved,  ajid  hecause 
It  is  thus,  pov/ers  for  self-control  are  released  and  directed 
by  the  self  tov;ard  the  idea,l  of  proper  restraint. 

Su'blima.tion 

A  re:.ieay  co.^ionly  put  forth  for  all  the  sex  ills  is  suhlio 
ation.    V/e  are  told  that  youth  must  "suloliniate . "    \?hat  is  the 
mesjiing  of  this  -process?    \7hat  are  its  possiMli ties? 

Havelock  Ellis  is  good  authority  for  an  ans..er  to  our  first 
Uery.     --O  suhlimate  is  to  hring  a  suhstance  hy  heat  from  v^hat 
Le  ulually  reg.rd  as  its  grosser,  more  material  form  to  a  state 
of  va.oor  v/hich  is  usually  reg..rded  as  more  exalted  and  spirit- 
^^1.  'in  the  field  of  sex  psychology,  sublimte  is  understood 
to  imply  that  the  physical  se.  ual  impulse  or  lihido  can  he  so 
transformed  into  some  impulse  of  higher  psychic  activity  that 
.t  ceases  to  he  urgent  as  a  physical  need."      Dr.  Thorn  is  essen 
tially  in  agreement  v;ith  this  quotation  when  he  merely  says 
that  suhliK^tion  is  the  conversion  of  sex  energy  into  activity 
which  is  not  ostensibly  sexual.'    Brill  .rites  that  most  of 
the  sex  energy  ei^ating  from  the  genitals  is  deflected  from 
the  sexual  and  directed  to  important  social  aims. 
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This  puoG  "before  us  the  ordinary  viev/  of  sublimfi^ti on, 
Preud  and  Jung  accept  the  process  as  a  fact  in  experience. 
Thorn  thinks  that  it  is  possible  for  everyhody.     Phyllis  Blan- 
chard  strongly  proclaims  for  its  good  effects.     She  ri^es 
that  "sex  energy,  being  repressed,  flov/s  easily  into  channels 
v/hich  ha-oe  become  normal  pathv/ays  in  developing  and  perfect- 
ing the  8.rts."      A. A.  Brill  concedes  its  value. 

Dr.  T/exburg  takes  the  argument  further  by  pointing  to 
fa,cts  which  he  collected  during  the  v/ar.     Llllions  of  young 
men  in  their  sexual  prime  v-ers  kept  at  the  front  for  months 
and  years  v/ithout  the  possibility  of  sex  indulgence.     It  mat- 
ters very  li'ctle  how  long  the  sexual  abstinence  v/as  enforced. 
Control  vras  no  more  irksome  in  the  sixth  month  than  in  the 
first  Y/eek  of  the  cajnpaign,  for  the  soldiers  acted  as  if  they 
were  sexless  beings  so  Icng  as  their  lives  were  endangered  by 
the  military  situation.     Se::uality  emerges  Ythen  the  front  is 
left."*^    He  further  says  that  the  general  life  situation  may 
not  be  so  compelling,  yet  it  is  possible  to  be  devoted  to 
something  so  strongly  that  se:.  energy  will  be  used  in  v;ays 
other  than  for  purposes  of  procreation."'    The  reason  v^hy 
sexual  abstinence  was  easy  for  the  soldiers  is  seen  in  the 
segmented  structure  of  the  autonomic  system.    The  upper  div- 
ision, caj-ied  the  Thorasic,  controls  the  eyes  and  the  glajQds 
of  the  mouth,   the  ;niddlei  or  the  Abdominal,  rules  over  the 
stoms.ch,  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  and  the  Pelvic,  which  governs  the 
genital  regions.     One  of  these  divisions  acts  as  a  check  upon 
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the  other.    Alco  the  e...Qtion  of  fear,  which  in  case  of  the  men 
in  the  a.vmy  ^.roGe  out  of  the  danger  that  faced  them,  may  ex- 
ercise control  over. the  entire  sy^^tem.     It  dissipates  the  feel- 
ing of  hun;];er  in  a  moment  and  it  also  destroys  any  sex  feeling; 
no  sex  feeling  v/ili  arise  so  long  as  the  fecx  persists. 

Ellis  and  Hirschfield  are  somev/hat  dubious  about  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  sublimation.     They  are  inclined  to  think 

1 

it  ha.s  a  rs.ther  limited  practicability. 

A  number  of  psychologists  are  trying  to  re- think  the  whole 
process  of  sublimc.tion  to  see  how  it  is  possible.     They  begin 
somewhat  like  this:     it  is  first  assumed  that  there  is  only 
one  Kino,  of  energy  ana  st;x  is  but  one  way  of  releasing  that 
energy.     Second,  any  release  of  energy  tends  to  bring  pleasure. 
A  person  may  choose  e.ctivities  which  are  not  sexual,  such  as 
scientific  research,  inventions,  hobbies  of  all  kinds,  any  of 
the  arts,  to  be  the  outlet  for  his  energy.     These  objects  fur- 
nish different  stimuli  and  it  follows  that  the  response  to 
them  is  different.     If  his  participation  in  these  activities 
is  intense  there  v/ill  be  a  strong  emotional  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction,  of  personal  pleasure  accompanying  his  achievments. 
The  result  vail  be  the  lov/ering  of  neural  tensions  that  give 
rise  to  sex  desire.     The  individual  v/ill  be  satisfied  v/ithout 
sex  expression  for  the  reason  that  the  bodily  energy  has  been 
used  in  v/ays  that  have  brought  pleasure. 

If  this  brief  analysis  is  true,   the  individual  consciously 
chooses  objects  from  which  stimuli  v/ill  come  which  are  not 

]_   
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sexual  in  character.    And  thus  his  responses  to  th ern  v/i  11  not 
be  those  of  sex. 

Hence  diversions  of  the  mind  are  ail  helpful.  Vigorous 
exercise,  houbies  of  all  sorts,  religious  leadership,   the  arts 
and  cultural  pursuits  of  all  kinds,  provide  v/holesorne  endeavor 
for  adolescent  life.    Youth  v/ill  find  in  them  an  outlet  for 
the  energy  it  has.     These  activities  v/ill  prove  heljjful  in 
giving  expression  -  to  native  cs.pacities,  enriching  life  in  iiiani- 
fold  ways. 

Sex  Disci pline 

In  the  last  analysis,   the  person  v/ho  lives  the  good  life 
is  the  one  v/hose  life  is  highly  orga,nized  around  a  great  ideal, 
with  a  gradation  of  lesser  idea.ls.    Ke  then  is  ahle  to  direct 
his  ov/n  "behavior  sjid  to  control  his  personal  responses.  The 
adolescent  v/ho  masters  his  sex  urge  is  fairly  well  integrated. 
Lack  of  control  r^.ther  than  "biolo-^ical  endovaaent  often  accounts 
for  failure  to  conform  to  moral  stsJidards, 

Hence,  v/e  querjtion  the  argument  that  some  have  made  in 
excusing  their  ovm  sexual  delinquency,  namely,   that  they  v/ere 
over-sexed.    iiost  persons  v/ho  have  "been  reared  in  the  proper 
atmosphere,  v/ho  have  been  instructed  in  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  sex,  may  come  to  ma.stery  and  self-control.     It  often 
will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  self  to  limit  or  shut  off 
sex  stimuli,   or  choose  objects  v/hich  will  not  stimulate  sex 

feeling.    Such  choices  of  the  self  are  most  adequate  v/ays  to 
self  control. 

Dr.  Exner  assures  us  that  self  control  is  possible.  He 
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v/rites:     "The  fact  that  the  sex  imioulse  can  "be  controlled  is 

"best  proved  hy  the  fact  that  men  do  control  it.«,In  every  v/alk 

of  life  today,   there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  men, 

strong,  rohuat,  and  virile  fellov/o,  vr^o  do  control  the  sex  ini- 

pulses,  lead  absolutely  chaste  lives,   and  do  not  feel  that  the 

1 

task  is  an  unhears.'ble  "burden," 
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THESIS  SU.J^Y 


Chapter  I:     THE  HJ^ALISIi  OF  Tm  IROBLSM  FOR  TOLaY.   xouth  has 
hroicen  v/ith  traditional  authority  and  custom.  Sex  imi..orrli ty 
is  rajnpant.     Irrinciple  causes:    "'orld  i7ar,  fajnily  disorga- 
nization,  st,le  of  conoracei)i:ives ,   che^ip  li'cerature  and  moLion 
pictures . 

Cha-pter  II:     iJ:>JLi3IS  OF  THE  SEX  URGE,     Adolescence,   the  period 
from  twelve  year  of  a^^e  to  tv/enty,   characterized  "oy  sudden 
growth,    uirth  of  new  energies,  "-'ev/  forces  nmlce  for  inner  con- 
flict. Puoerty  ■brin:,,s  the  ability  to  procreate.  The  se::  urge: 
a;,  instinct,  as  energy,  as   the  libido"^  as  the  "elan  Vital." 
The  vical  urge  denied  expression  in  civilized  life,  finds 
illicit-  expr e s  s  i  on-  -  inuao ra!L i  zy . 

Chapter  III:     ADOLl^SCEiv;!  SEX  i-ROBLEIiiS .  The  discussion  concerns 
normal  problems  insofar  as  a  line  con  be  crav/n.  Homosexuality: 
The  sexual  objec-  is  a  person  of  one's  own  sex.  '.'his  is  in- 
version--retarded  sexual  development.  Unbalanced  association 
with  one's  OY/n  sex.  Older  perverted  persons  induce  che  practice 
Attachiiien ts  often  temporary,  Lienoal  conflicts  a,re  serious. 
The  Oediius  Complex:   uhe  son's  repressed  desire  for  his  mother 
and  the  daughter's  for  the  father.  This  leads  to  a  fesling  of 
repulsion  for  heterosexuali ty  and  may  turn  to  homos e:^cuality. 
The  homosexual  helped  by  be  ng  shov/n  the  nature  of  his  problem, 
in  setting  up  goals,   in  increc.sed  social  contacts,  ijastur- 
ba-ion:  the  process  of  self- inducing  sex  feeling.  It  begins 
often  in  ciiiidliood.  The  relative  number  of  ma^s  turbators ,  large. 
Its  effects  may  be  serious  .-^''ear  a.  factor.  ITot  very  harmful 
on  the  physiCcJL  side.  Uents.l  conflicts  lead  to  depression 
and  a  feeling  of  "worohlessness »  It  may  interfere  Y/ith  norma.l 
marital  sex  rela,tions.  Treatment:   take  the  mind  av/ay  to  ouher 
interests,   considerable  ex,.rcise,  v/holesome  contacts,  personal 
support  and  encouragement  v/ith  help  the  sufferer.  Promiscuous 
heteroseiiual  practices:  the  problem  most  serious  for  society, 
T'tie  literature  u.e_J.ing  with  this  problem  is  weaic.  Scientific 
arguments  •.-ainst  it:  incom-plete  ex.  erience,  destroys  the 
fcjiiil^"    ij^ydlves  mental  sufiering,   the  danger  of  pregnancy, 
leads  io  prostitution  and  disease. 

Chapter  IV:  THE  ART  Oi-'  EOvjii-I^^IviiMJ.     The  period  of  romLuice 
is  important.  Sex  is  the  basis    of  conju^^al  love.  Love  arises 
in  a  nev/  social  form  at  puberty.  Gomradship  precedes  love. 
The  experience  is  of  singular  inportance  for  personality 
develo"pment .  Courtship  is  the  experience  of  choosing  a  mate. 
A  rational  choice  v/ill  o.epend  on  che  extent  of  pervious  eo- 
cial  contacts  v/hich  develop  avility  for  judgment  .  Falling 


in  love  brings   ulindiieGS.  Love  passes  from  the  "e  ;o"  to  ohe 
"you"  phase  into  the  ='us"  sta  e,  Couroship  is  needed  for 
mcxriage.  Some  inGiraacy  is  the  "us"  So  ge"needed.  -^"etting 
permissible  during  this   cime.  The  problem  of  petting,  It^ 
raises  desires  not  satisfied,  may  be  an  escape  from  love. 
CompLUiionate  imrriage  proposeo.  by  Lindsey.  It  is  lec-al 
marriage  v;itn  easy  divorce  for  childless  couples.  Early 
marriage  cuuld  be  fostered  by  parental  finc-aiciiJ.  support. 
■^^0  solution  can  take  che  place  of  self-control,  v/ithout  which 
society,   as  v;e  i:no\7  it,   cannot  exist. 

Chapter  Y:    EDUCaTIuij    iJ'UK  ajiiA  U0isii<0ij,  iL'ducation  is  the 
sciencific  vva^'  out.  Ignorance  abouc  sex  aas  brougnt  probleins. 
Free  discussion  ought  to  be  encouraged.  3ex  knowledge  gained 
from  ui.'.vh  Die  some  sources  maJces  for  eenflicts  and  irregular 
sexuality.  Parents  are  the  logical  teacners .  Anyone  of 
charaxjter  may  qualify.  The  teaching  will  begin  Y/ith  plant 
life,    then  ajriimal  and  laso  human  sex  life  v/ill  be  studied.  In 
adolescence,   the  education  v;ill  have  to  be  full.  Knowledge  of 
biological  process  not  en  ugh.  All  educsicion  muso  emphasize 
character. 

Chapter  VI:  THE  FUaTCTIOU  OF  RELIGION  IM  SEX  ADJUSTmTT. 
iiid-ucation  as  best  is  insufficient,    he  auolescent  is  ready  fo 
religion.  It  v/ili  osXe  the  form  of  loya.lty  to  ideals, 
^■^eligion  has  failed  to.  meet  youtix's  needs.  Religion  can 
help  set  up  goals.  These  goals  are  valuable.  Sublimation: 
using  the  energy  of  the  organism  for  higher  amd  more  social 
purposes.  The  process  is  questioned  by  a  fev/  authorties, 
yet'all  agree  tint  the  a-^ention  can  be  directed  to  otiier 
interests,   ielf- discipline  of  u tmos c  importance.  It  is  m th- 
in reach  of  all  adolescents  who  have  been  reared  in  a  good 
atmos  inhere. 
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